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A Record of Religious Men 


Some achievements of the Laymen’s League 


O the success of the financial canvass of 1920, which made possible the Unitarian 
Campaign, no organization contributes more than the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. A member of its Council was honorary chairman, and a vice-president 

.served as the active chairman. All of the then 192 chapters played a prominent part. 

In accordance with the vote of the trustees of the Campaign, allotting to the 
Laymen’s League one-third of the net proceeds from subscriptions, the League has 
received to date $718,848.38. Subsequently, on February 1, 1921, the League assumed 
full responsibility for the administration of the Campaign. 

This has involved the handling of 24,782 accounts, the obtaining of $267,643.94 in new 
subscriptions, and the collection of $1,296,681.76, with all the accompanying executive 
and clerical work and correspondence. ‘This has been done without any expense to 
any of the other beneficiaries of the Campaign, and has cost the League $29,630.74. 

During 1920 and 1921, twenty-five distinguished Unitarian ministers made tours 
under the auspices of the Laymen’s League; they visited 203 cities and towns in the 

United States and Canada, where 332 mectings were arranged for them. 

Summer schools were arranged for the ministers at Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, and elsewhere; all ministers were invited to attend; liberal allowances toward 
expenses were made; large numbers accepted the invitations extended, and the 
Laymen’s League-was amply repaid for its investment. 

As proof of its deep interest in the religious education of youth, the Laymen’s League 
has for four years arranged summer institutes at Star Island in co-operation with the 
Department of Religious Education of the American Unitarian Association. 

Unlike the other beneficiaries, the Laymen’s League has had no permanent funds. 
All the planning and directing of the various activities has been financed out of 
Campaign funds. 

These figures inadequately express the extensive work done by the League. One 
must use imagination to appreciate the fact that thousands of people have thus heard 
of Unitarian principles. 


[From an article, ‘What They Did with What You Gave,” in this issue.] 
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Intellect and Intelligence 


OME PEOPLE, you say in THE R&EGISTER, 
have more intellect than intelligence. Please 
elucidate.” Gladly, H. G. L. A man of intellect 
is not necessarily a man of intelligence. He may 
have much information and many ideas, but both 
ideas and information may be of little value or 
quite wrong. There are many persons overstocked 
with knowledge who have little or no wisdom. To 
have intellect one must. have a strong acquisitive- 
ness for mental stuff, but to have intelligence one 
must have also the power to eschew the useless and 
unsound stuff, and choose that which is good and 
workable. One must have judgment. One must 
know that the object of all facts and ideas is serv- 
ice. Will they help others, will they help myself? 
That is the question. Some people think the right 
way is to pursue knowledge for it own sake. They 
become pedants and queer folk. They lack com- 
mon sense because they never have the common 
touch with people. Truth is for use. Of course, 
there is a field of research where new truths are 
sought, truths which cannot be successfully tested 
at once among the people. But for everyday uses, 
as we deal with one another, the rule is sound: to 
make the intellect serve the ends of intelligence, to 
be sure that knowledge becomes wisdom. 


The Least Liberty 


HEN YOU WERE YOUNG and looked with 

admiration at the bank president, quiet, im- 
maculate, and supreme, sitting at a mahogany 
desk, a Turkestan rug under his spatted feet, you 
said he was the paragon of carefree and absolute 
authority. What heights of ambition attained! 
Then you grew older, and something like the truth 
expressed by former President Hadley of Yale fil- 
tered into your mind: “No member of an organ- 
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. The chieftain who looks as though he had the’ 


most liberty is often so tied down by the demands _ ; i 


of his position that he has the least. 


“‘To me the straiter prison; 
To me the heavier chain, 
To me. Diego Valdez, _ : 
High Admiral of Spain.’ ” 


Five Years’ Work 


HERE is no defeatist talk or temper in the 4 
article on page 5, “What They Did with What — 
It is a report, plain, conservative, | 


You Gave.” 
and thrilling, of the last five years in the Unita- 
rian Church. In 1920 a great appeal, called in 


the vernacular a “campaign,” went.out.to all the 
More than 24,000 persons responded and ~~ 
made contributions of more than $2,400,000. We. 


people. 


have collected that money and spent most of it, as 


we were authorized by our representative adminis- : 


trators to do. 
How we have used the wealth of our people is 
told in part by the interesting record of each de- 


nominational agency. In part, of course, the inner 


story cannot be told, because the greatest results 
are intangible and spiritual. Any reader will see 


even in the concrete facts that there is an inestima- — 
ble difference in the whole approach and efficiency » 
of our leaders, and this gain comes by no other 


way than that of our énlarged giving. Without 
the money, we must lag. Along with the very sub- 
stance of our common material wealth there has 
been, going on before, as it were, our invigorated 
faith and our progressive assurance that we must 
fulfill our mission to the world and liberate the 
soul of the world, for we can never have freedom 
and nrogress in affairs until we first have freedom 
in religion. 

Liberal religion is the absolute prerequisite of 
liberal politics, democratic industry, true educa- 
tion, an equitable society. Any other religion 
blocks the way: Our consecration is profoundly 
and unequivocally to free religion, with no tem- 
porizing or compromising with any religion which 
is authoritarian or half-free. There is nothing 
but loss and defeat in time-marking orthodoxy. 
We all know that. The safety and the salvation 
of the world depend upon our kind of faith and 
doctrine, our kind of institutions and _ services. 
And as that i is our greatest conviction, we live and 
give for it. 

It has come about quite naturally, i in consequence, 
that we speak no more of a campaign, which means 
merely a season of special effort. We now say 
“foundation.” We have a solid, enduring word, 
which is a symbol of our new and committed mind. 
The change is not peculiar to us. The method of 
gathering - money for religious purposes has under- 
gone the same development in other churches. No 
more, then, the sporadic “drive,” but the organized 
and permanent establishment of a financial founda- 
tion, which has its own reason for being, as def- 
initely as the American Unitarian Association, 


the Women’s Alliance,’the Laymen’s League, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the Pension So- 


We 
all learned a lesson from the war appeals. We have 
added to the technique of them by introducing the 
factor of permanent periodicity. By this better 
way we shall gather the generous and continuing 
support of the people, who will learn at the close 
of each period just where the money went and 
what it accomplished. This course is more business 


like and productive, It is right. ; 


_ . Fundamentalists Take Tennessee 
JR ESDAMENTALISTS have won another great 
“ political victory, this time in the glorious State 
of Tennessee. On Monday, March 23, Governor 
Austin Peay signed the anti-evolution bill which 
Avas passed by the General Assembly. We have 
not at hand the full text of the new law, but we 
know it prohibits the teaching of evolution in.the 
lower schools, normal schools, colleges, and the 
university, receiving support from the State, be- 
cause, in the Governor’s words, “evolution is at va- 
riance with the teachings of man’s creation as re- 
lated in the Bible.” 
_ Im the long, rambling, almost incoherent mes- 
sage on the subject, he argues: 
Nobody will deny that the Holy Bible teaches that man 
_ Was created by God in His image. This bill is founded in 
| the idea and belief that the very integrity of the Bible in 
' its statement of man’s Divine creation is denied by any 
theory that man descended or has ascended from any 
lower order of animal. That such theory is at utter va- 


. viance with the Bible story of man’s creation is incapable 
_ of successful contradiction. 


' When he was reminded that the Constitution 
of the Country permits a man to worship accord- 
ing to his conscience, the Governor replied that 
“the bill does not interfere with that, but permits 
any interpretation of the Bible touching man’s 
creation which does not deny his Divinity and 
does not teach that man has evolved from a lower 
animal.” Of course, that is a false statement. It 
does interfere. It denies freedom. The law con- 
forms to the Bible. The Bible becomes the ab- 
solute standard for Tennessee. Freedom is gone. 
“The integrity of our Bible has been recognized 
in our laws,” he says, “and this bill does no more 
than provide that such integrity shall not be neg- 
atived in the minds of our children.” Oh, Tennes- 
see! 

Tur Register can only repeat what it said first 
in 1922, that there is no reason to expect that this 
anti-scientific bigotry will stop until the laws of 
many States are anti-evolutionary. Protestant 
literalists are taking away our liberty. The level 
of religious intelligence of the people throughout 
the land is very low; the overwhelming domina- 
tion of religion in every part of the land is Fun- 
damentalist. They go after laws to match their 
doctrines. They have the aid and comfort—and 
yotes—of Roman Catholics.. They have all in all, 
and in every part, a tremendous numerical major- 
ity. They have Mr. Bryan. What can we do? 
Any liberal who still takes it airily is dim-witted.. 


The Christian Register 
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_ The Dirty Play 


UCH CANNOT BE DONE at once about 

dirty plays in the theater. Just now there 
is a moral stirring in the rialto of New York, which, 
of course, is but the center of the theater. The 
problem met there is typical of the problem in 
every city, in every town of one-night stands, every 
hamlet of the movies. The reason there is no 
quick way out is familiar enough. The people who 
go to the unclean theater are unclean people. 
They seek their own. The panders are ready in 
this calling as in every other to supply according 
to demand. The so-called respectable producers 
are often vicious. They have a low and dastard 
way, some of them, of putting all the blame on the 
public. They give it ‘what it wants.” The pub- 
lic also wants decency and intelligence. And few 
of the purveyors would argue that it is impossible 
to create the good, the beautiful, and the true in 
the drama, and make it pay. The dirty things 
pay more, and it costs less to get them put on. 

The basis of a play is emotional. And the 
basest emotions are most easily and thoroughly 
aroused. When a play goes after a carnal passion 
it is poor art and gross immorality. But when a 
play shows a struggle between good and evil, with 
a substantial body of intelligent and realistic 
dialogue and development of plot, then you have 
both art and morality, that is, morality in the 
sense of something that honestly and poignantly 
shows the meaning of conflict on an ethical prob- 
lem. It is faithful to life. Life is a problem. But 
the stage problem must be the real thing. 

It will take time to increase the number of 
people who would rather be good than bad; time 
to learn the discrimination which is only another 
name for culture; time to break down the hypo- 
critical greed of the loose-moraled writers and 
producers of plays; time, in sum, to grow to the 
stature of men and women who make the right 
choice. Censorship may serve to stay the grossly 
outrageous cases; but after all the only true censor 
is each of us for himself. Breaking the law of: 
decency is of a piece with breaking the law of 
honesty, or of truthfulness. We must learn 
that. 


The Hazardous Epigram 


OING IN FOR EPIGRAMS isa hazard. One: 

Stanley Jones, from a mission in India, rhe- 
torically sets apart the great religions thus: 
“Greece said, ‘Be moderate—know thyself, Rome 
said, ‘Be strong—order thyself’ Confucianism 
says, ‘Be superior—correct thyself.’ Buddhism 
says, ‘Be disillusioned—annihilate thyself.’ Hindu-, 
ism says, ‘Be separated—merge thyself.’ Moham- 
medanism says, ‘Be submissive—bend thyself.’ 
Judaism says, ‘Be holy—conform thyself.’ Modern. 
dilettantism says, ‘Be broad—cultivate thyself.’ 
Christianity says, ‘Be Christlike—give thyself’ ” 
Not one of them is accurate or adequate, and cer- 
tainly the last one is fatuous and sanctimonious. 


~ Turlis: Another Test of che League 


How the strong were able to help the weak 


Soria, February 24. 


\N THE TWENTY-SEVENTH of July, 
last year, took place in the little 
village of Turlis, a few miles north of 
the Adgean Sea, an event that made fair 
to light the flames of war in the Balkans 
afresh. It would undoubtedly have done 
so had it not been for the foresight of 
the League of Nations. The incident and 
its working-out furnish an admirable 
cross-section of the methods of the 
League. 

The entire population of Turlis had 
been collected by Greek police and troops 
and started under guard to a neighbor- 
ing village. Before their arrival there 
the men, women, and children of Turlis 
were turned into a field and there sorted 
out. The police and military then put 
their arms into play and seventeen men, 
women, and children were killed. 

As the people of Turlis were of Bul- 
garian nationality, the Bulgarian govern- 
ment took a hand in the situation. Apart - 
from the apparently wanton cruelty of 
the Turlis slaughter, the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment protested against the obvious 
attempt of the Greek government to drive 
out the Bulgarian population by force, 
whereas under the treaty of Neuilly pro- 
vision had been made for an exchange of 
populations by voluntary agreement. 

Under the treaty of Neuilly, Bulgaria 
is thoroughly disarmed, and Allied officers 
are stationed in Sofia to see that she_ 
remains so. But so intense was the in- 


dignation that swept over Bulgaria in the 
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Spite of my awe and 


To love and to revere. 


The cult, the Book: 


Above the best of their 


In that clear view full 
And so, likewise, may 
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He Deals Direct with Me 
WEBSTER 


The Lord my God is one God, Him worship I alone. 
Nor priest nor cult nor Book nor Christ shall keep me from my own. 


The priest may teach, the priest may preach, 
Right gladly will I hear; 
But he shall not my worship do. 


Yet altarless, and falterless, 
I will myself draw near dl 
To the great I Am who bids me come 


they show the way 
The fathers walked with God. 

They hallow many a wondrous day, 
They landmark sacred sod 

Where pioneers of yesteryears 
Dared lift their goals on high, 


And so, likewise, must I. 


Jesus, my fairest brother, 
Who mirrored God so bright 
That dazzled eyes in full surprise 
Deemed him the source of light, 
In wilderness, in motley press, 
Beheld God eye to eye; 


The Lord my God is one God, He deals direct with me. . 
Nor priest nor cult nor Book nor Christ my substitute shall be. 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of Tum REGISTER 


wake of the Turlis affair that the demand 
for war went up loudly in this capital— 
so loudly that the government was put 
to it to restrain public opinion. It is 
well known that the Greek army, follow- 
ing its crushing defeat by Mustapha 
Kemal and the demoralization of the 
past few months, is not a fighting weapon 
of great value—a fact that is clearly real- 
ized in Sofia. So a declaration of war 
by Bulgaria, under the smarting impulse 
of the Turlis affair, would not have been 
so humorous an incident for Greece as 
at first glance would appear. In any 
event the danger of an extension of the 
area of hostilities was certain. 


AT THIS DANGEROUS juncture, the 
League of Nations was found prepared 
to do its duty—by the Balkan states and 
by the world. When the voluntary inter- 
change of populations began, the League 
had appointed two men—Lieut. Col. A. C. 
Corfe of the British army, a native of 
New Zealand, and Commandant Mercel 
de Roover of the Belgian army—to sit 
with the mixed Greek-Bulgarian Com- 
mission on exchange of minorities and 
advise its membership in the method of 
the performance of its duties. As Colonel 
Corfe explained his function and that of 
his Belgian colleague to me, their duty 
was to inject some of the western spirit 
into their proceedings. The eastern mind 
believes in rapid changes of national senti- 
ment. Western experience, in Great 
sritain and Belgium, is that rapid changes 


fear, 


bequest : 


sonship knew: 
L 


‘to rise from the Turlis incident. 


Keystone Photograph 

BIBLE THE LAW IN TENNESSEE 
Governor Austin Peay signs the bill 
which abolishes teaching of evolution, 


and says that “science is fatally mis- 
chievous in its effects on our children” 


of nationality are dangerous and impos- 
sible. So the hands of the British and 
Belgian commissioner have been guiding 
the work of the exchange of nationalities 
with a view to retarding the process of 
denationalization. Much of the harmony 
in the workings of the Greek Bulgarian 
mixed commission for the interchange of 
minorities has been the result of this 
modifying influence, exercised at the in- 
stance of the League of Nations. Colonel 
Corfe and Commandant De Roover were 
luckily on the spot when the smoke began 
Both 
foreign commissioners acted immediately 
as safety cushions in the new emergency, 
counseling moderation, discovering facts, 
and affording indications of justice to the 
wronged side. Of course, they had no 
means of imposing their judgment or de- 
cision on either nation. But the fact that 
in the background there was an authority 
willing and ready to listen and adjudi- 
cate moral issues proved immediately an 
important asset in the dangerous situ- 
ation. Under the League of Nations, 
Colonel Corfe and Commandant De Roover 
investigated the Turlis incident on the 
spot. In some respects, it exonerated the 
Greek government of responsibility, but 
placed the blame largely on the local au- 
thorities and recommended the remoyal of 
the guilty military officers. The entire 
incident was denounced as inexcusable. 
This judgment was received, on the Bul- 
garian side, with profound satisfaction, 
as a moral check on Greek excesses. The 
Greek government was considerably re- 
called to its duties by the condemnation 
(Continued on page 883) 


t They Did with What You Gave 


Faithful stewards of campaign funds tell how they ministered and the great results 


| 


Here is the story which shows the difference between the Unitarian Church that was and the 


Unitarian Church that is. 


on the investment! 


i The people gave, out of their love and zeal, a large fund to make the 
free faith known throughout the land; to build a more powerful organization. 


Look at the returns 


At the instance of the Unitarian Foundation, the glowing facts have been 


gathered, and Edward H. Cotton has arranged and interpreted them for Tun Recisrmr, for the 
information and satisfaction of all of us, including twenty-four thousand givers who made the 
magnificent response to the appeal of 1920. There is a joy awaiting the reader. 


ONTRIBUTORS to the financial can- 

-yass conducted by Unitarians in 
1920, now that a second canvass has 
been announced, wish to know exactly 
what the beneficiaries did with the al- 
lotments assigned them. The story is 
told in the following descriptions, and 
should provide ample assurance that 
money contributed to this great Liberal 
movement, in these days when Unitarian 
churehes are reaching into the future 
and planning expansion as at no time in 
the century of their history, will be 
_. directed into channels not only safe, but 
bearing on to the wide ocean of greater 
and greater achievement. 
There were sixteen beneficiaries, to 
- which allotments were made proportion- 
ate to their requirements. Organizations 
benefiting follow. 


Eloquent Facts and Figures 


The American Unitarian Association, 
which in May will celebrate its centen- 
ary, has contributed powerfully to the 
extension of Liberal principles in the 
United States and Canada. It has as- 
sisted in developing nearly all the 
churches west of the Hudson River.. It 
has stood back of each new denomina- 
tional activity. From its headquarters 
in Boston, New York, and San Francisco, 
extend influences which affect not only 
America but countries abroad. 


Now this Association does its work 


through voluntary contributions from the 
churches, which are delegate societies, 
recently aggregating $58,000 a year, and 
from endowment. It holds for general 
and specific purposes funds in excess of 
$4,000,000, which are administered with 
the utmost care. 

One of its most important activities. 
is that of Church Extension. Including 
the missionary budget of the Associa- 
tion and the church extension allotment 
from the last campaign, an average of 
$89,010.06 has been spent annually. Spec- 
ial elfort was required to help churches 
recover from the shattering effects of the 
war. In all, sixty churches were given 
the cause of Liberalism. Some were new. 
Others were sustained until able to be 
self-supporting. 

This introduces the Sustentation activ- 
ity. A fund known as the Sustentation 
Fund was established by the financial 
campaign of 1920, the income of which 
is applied to the salaries of underpaid 
ministers. ‘The salaries of. fifty-six min- 
isters have been increased. The result- 
ing benefit to the minister, his family, 
the church he serves, and the community, 
are self-evident. The average expendi- 
ture for the last five years for this pur- 
pose has been $5,652.56. 
ah 4 
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The campaign allotted to Religious Edu- 
cation a fund, one-half for endowment 
and one-half for immediate use, which 
should yield an annual income for five 
years of $16,209.89. By this means, a 
permanent field secretary was appointed 
for New York, workers were sent through- 
out the country, and new publications, 
such as the Manuals of the Beacon 
Course and the Beacon Hymnal, were 
put into print. 

So imperative was the need of Church 
Equipment, that the $100,000 apportioned 
by the Campaign being found inadequate, 
$81,163.25 was taken from the unrestricted 
endowment of the Association and added 
to the original amount. Thus twenty- 
four churches, from Massachusetts to 
California, were materially assisted. 

A modest allotment was made for the 
work of the International Congress of 
Free Christians. Of this, $7,652 has been 
expended, particularly for ‘the mainte- 
nance of a traveling secretary and other 
representatives. This secretary has made 
one trip around the world, has visited 
America twice, and conferred with Lib- 
eral leaders both in America and abroad. 

A worthy cause is the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Pension Society, for which the Asso- 
ciation acts as trustee. In 1921, fifty- 
seven ministers received $18,497.82. That 
was before the allotment from the Cam- 
paign had begun to produce a large re- 
turn. This year, sixty-one ministers re- 
ceived $34,027.91. 

The Church Building Loan Fund, 
though not a beneficiary of the Campaign, 
is an activity in which the Association 
is. vitally interested. With a capital of 
$163,000, loans aggregating more than 
$750,000 have been made and repaid. This 
means that property worth more than 
$1,500,000 is owned by the churches, 
which might have passed into other hands 
but for the fund. Fifty-nine churches 
in twenty-five States, and provinces of 
Canada, are now receiving this assistance. 
Several churches are waiting for loans 
before making new ventures. 


Rise of “The Register’ 

Perhaps aothing the Campaign did has 
proved of such far-reaching importance 
when it comes to an extension of liberal 
principles, as its allotment to THr CHrIs- 
TIAN Ruecister. In the last half-dozen 
years, THE ReGISTER has climbed from a 
position of relative obscurity to the top- 
most round in the field of religious jour- 
nalism. Its leadership in religious opin- 
ion is generally acknowledged in both 
secular and religious press. But with 
the cost of printing fifty per cent. more 
than in the old days, THE Register could 
not have been made self-supporting with- 


out placing the subscription price so high 
that it would have been prohibitive. 
This is true of all religious journals— 
their denominations have been obliged to 
subsidize them. The fund from the Cam- 
paign was first applied to this annual 
deficit. Next, the price of the paper 
was reduced from four dollars to three, 
thus enabling its subscription department 
to make its appeal more attractive. The 
fact that THe Reerster subscription list 
is the largest in the history of the paper, 
by a considerable margin, demonstrates 
the wisdom of this move. Again,—with 
more money with which to work, more 
could be paid for contributions, and the 
paper assured a first-class style and form. 
Not only was a campaign for more sub- 
scriptions undertaken and carried through 
with success, but thanks to individual 
subscribers, THE REcIsTER has been placed 
in more than twelve hundred public and 
college libraries throughout the country. 
The influence of such circulation is in- 
calculable. 

An increased office force; better con- 
tributions; a subscription list more than 


‘doubled in the last six years; a paper 


that commands the respect of leading 
publicists and journalists throughout the 
country—that is Tue Recister to-day. 
All this has been accomplished through 
commanding editorial judgment and the 
practice of a rigid economy. Every dol- 
lar spent must get a full dollar’s worth 
in return. This is the policy of-the Trus- 
tees. 
School of Unitarian Prophets 

Let us see now what the Meadville 
Theological School has been doing. Two 
uses for the funds given to the School 
have been voted by the trustees. By 
placing $50,000 in the endowment for 
salaries, each of the professors is re- 
ceiving $500 a year more than formerly. 
The remainder is being used for devel- 
oping the work of the School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A large and attrac- 
tive three-story brick residence has been 
bought, opposite a lot already owned by 
the School, and also opposite the Memo- 
rial Chapel of the First Unitarian Church, 
a short block from the entrance to the 
University campus. For the purchase, 
finishing of additional rooms, and fur- 
nishings, $63,806.21 has been expended. 

The possession of Meadville House has 
been an asset of the highest importance 
in keeping the Meadville group together 
in the great University of Chicago. 
When not occupied by the collegiate mem- 
bers of the School, rooms have been 
placed at the disposal of men in the Uni- 
versity. The Channing Club meets in 
Meadville House on Sunday evenings, at- 
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tracting from twenty-five to 125 persons, 
mostly students and young people of the 
neighborhood. 


Ministers Training in California 

Another School benefiting -from~ the 
Campaign was the Pacific Unitarian 
School for The Ministry. From an old 
frame structure to a fine new building 
has been the great material advance made 
possible to the School by the allotment 
from Campaign funds. Situated on a 
fine lot next to the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, this building gives 
fireproof protection to a valuable library 
of 17,672 books and 13,333 pamphlets, 
forming the most complete collection of 
Unitariana in the world. The building 
also shelters valuable paintings, portraits, 
manuscripts, and objects illustrating Uni- 
tarian history. 


The Tuckerman School Grows 


The Campaign has been of assistance 
in giving the Tuckerman School a posi- 
tion as one of the denominational arms. 
From this new position, the School has 
been able to impress upon the denomina- 
tion the importance of the kind of work 
it does—the giving of a normal training 
in religion and putting into the field able 
workers in religious education. 

Last year was the most successful since 
the School was founded. Fifty students 
were enrolled. Four young women were 
graduated, and are now at work success- 
fully as parish assistants in important 
churches. 

The allotment for endowment has had 
the effect of stimulating the direct con- 
tributions without which the School 
could not continue; contributors are now 
eonvineed that the School is on a stable 
foundation. 


The Wonderful Alliance 

For forty-five years Unitarian women 
have been moving forward as an organ- 
ized unit, each year seeing gains made 
and new ventures undertaken. It was 
therefore with satisfaction that the Cam- 
paign made to The Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Women, as the organ- 
ization had come to be named, as liberal 
an allotment as its resources would per- 
mit. The Alliance at once appointed a 
permanent field secretary, and planned 
field work for officers and chairmen of 
committees. 

Rey. Minna Budlong was appointed the 
secretary. She travels continuously, visits 
‘lonely branches, sustains them with coun- 
sel and assurance of material aid. On 
the Pacific Coast, Carl B. Wetherell, who 
represents The Alliance as well as other 
Liberal organizations, is ‘working to 
strengthen the churches. A notable event 
in that section occurred last April when 
a Triennial Conference was held in San 
Francisco. Two hundred and twenty-five 
women were present at the Alliance 
luncheon. A public meeting followed, at- 
tended by more than three hundred per- 
sons. 

The allotment enabled The Alliance to 
do extension work in all its activities: 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange, Friendly 
Links, International Work, Fellowship 
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Committee, Religious Education Commit- 
tee, Social Service Committee, Committee 
on College Centers, Library Committee, 
and kindred enterprises. 

All this effort has produced fruit. The 
membership has increased from 21,593 to 
24,993. The branches have increased sums 
raised from $223,455.46 to $302.068.24. 
Yet new ventures have revealed new 
demands and opportunities. Increased 
financial resources will mean wider de- 
velopment, more extensive usefulness. 


Supplementing Slender Means 


Prior to the -financial canvass, the 
funds of the Society for Ministerial Re- 
lief, for the most part, were closely re- 
stricted to the care of aged and desti- 
tute ministers, with relatively small re- 


sources available for the assistance of - 


widows and unmarried daughters of min- 
isters. Since many of these women had 
exhausted their own slender means in 
caring for an invalid husband or father, 
the Board felt that the greatest need of 
the Society was to increase the funds 
available for them. 

From a little more than $15,000 in 
1920, the total of these funds now stands 
at about $50,000. Allowances of from 
25 to $100 were made then, a total of 
$850; in the last fiscal year $2,462.50 was 
disbursed for the assistance of sixteen 
widows and two daughters of ministers. 
Allowances of from $150 to $300 were 
made “and the Board would be glad to 
double the allowance if it were possible 
to do so. How some of these women were 
able to get along before we were able 
through the assistance of the Campaign 
to render even this little help to them, it 
is hard to say.” 

The total expenses of every kind last 
year were $230, the cost of administra- 
tion being held to this small amount be- 
cause of the very considerable contribu- 
tion of time and effort given by the com- 
mittee on investigating the needs which 
the Society seeks to meet. 


How Pensions Have Increased 


The war years were lean years in the 
life of the Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety. In 1920, the year of the financial 
canvass for the Unitarian Campaign, 
contributions available for current pay- 
ments had reached $10,393.31; a pension 
of $319.26 was paid to each of fifty-seven 
ministers who had been active in Unita- 
rian work and had reached the age of 
sixty-five. This year, with contributions 
of $10,419.13, a pension of $549.31 is be- 
ing paid to each of sixty-one ministers. 

During the year of the financial can- 
vass, direct contributions for pensions 
fell off, so that with sixty instead of ‘fifty- 
seven eligibles, only $300 was allotted to 
each in 1921-22. Since then there has 
been a steady growth in direct contribu- 
tions ,and interest on invested funds has 
increased as Campaign subscribers have 
made their payments. From $300 the 
pension was advanced to $400, then to 
$500, and now to $549.31. It appears that 
approximately forty per cent. of the pen- 
sions now paid are derived from interest 
on funds allotted to the Society by the 
Campaign. 
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These Young People Flourish 


In 1920, the Young People’s Religious 
Union had one full-time secretary, very 
efficient but obviously unable to do all 
the work and stimulate the activity of 
which the young people were capable. 
The Campaign allotment was made for 
the development of a program of which 
these were the main features: Promo- 
tion of student center work; extension 
of summer meetings for young people; 
the employment of more workers and 
more effective methods. 

Student work has been steadily produc- 
tive. A department of colleges and uni- 
versities was created, and in 1923 the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals 
was organized at the Isles of Shoals, as 
a federation of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union and having representation 
on the board of directors. The new fed- 
eration has eight well-established groups 
and numerous excellent contacts, and is 
in touch with -other organizations of 
young people in this country and abroad. 

Summer meetings at the Isles of Shoals 
have become so attractive that last year 
the one-week program was repeated; for 
two weeks all the young people Star Is- 
land could accommodate were present. 
Local conferences, similar to the Shoals 
meetings, have been greatly stimulated. 

In 1923, the Young People’s Religious 
Union was encouraged by the other de- 
nominational agencies to undertake a 
Unitarian Campaign by and with Young 
People. 
corps of volunteer workers were re- 
cruited, and the number of Societies in 
affiliation was increased to 248. Federa- 
tions now number thirteen. 

The present active staff of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, enthusiastic 
and energetic but still inadequate, as 
was the single full-time worker in 1920, 
includes an executive secretary, an office 
secretary, a full-time field worker and a 
part-time field worker. 


Without the Fund—What ? 

Without the income from funds added 
to endowment by the Campaign, it would 
have been impossible to revive three 
churches in the Western Conference and 
carry on the building plans in four others. 
A successful beginning of new mission- 
ary work has been begun; buildings are 
under way; blueprints of proposed im- 
provements have been prepared; and 
plans for new churches and new centers 
are being developed. 

Some of the most striking examples 
of progress are in the Western Confer- 
ence; and entire churches, notably the 
People’s Church in Chicago and The First 
Protestant St. John’s Church, of Cincin- 
nati, have affiliated with the Conference 
and with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. All churches in the Conference 
have settled ministers. 

The Conference is supporting its secre- 
tary in his work as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals. 


_ A Record of Religious Men 


To the success of the financial canyass 
of 1920, which made possible the Unita- 
rian Campaign, no organization contrib- 


Funds were made ayailable, - 


1 


uted more than the Unitarian Laymen’s 

League. A member of its Council was 
honorary chairman, and a vice-president 
served as the active chairman. All of 
the then 192 chapters played a prominent 
part. 7 

In accordance with the vote of the trus- 
tees of the Campaign, allotting to the 
Laymen’s League one-third of the net 

proceeds from subscriptions, the League 
has received to date $718,848.38. Subse- 
quently, on February 1, 1921, the League 
assumed full responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the Campaign. 

This has involved the handling of 24,- 
782 accounts, as well as the obtaining of 
$267,643.94 in new subscriptions, and the 
collection of $1,296,681.76, with all the ac- 
companying executive and clerical work 
and correspondence. This has been done 
without any expense to any of the other 
beneficiaries of the Campaign, and has 
cost the League $29,630.74. 

During 1920 and 1921, twenty-five dis- 
tinguished Unitarian ministers made 
tours under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League; they visited 203 cities and towns 
in the United States and Canada, where 
332 meetings were arranged for them at 
a total cost of $27,425.31. 

The central organization of the League 
has been developed so that three branch 
offices are maintained and four district 
secretaries kept in the field to provide 
that essential contact with the chapters, 
by whom the real work of the League 
must be accomplished. A publicity de- 
partment, which the Laymen’s League 
took over from the Campaign Committee, 
is now maintained in co-operation with 
the American Unitarian Association and 


The Alliance; by arrangement with THE 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, one of the members 
of the staff serves as news editor; the 
entire enterprise combines efficiency and 
economy, and proves that excellent re- 
sults can be obtained when the various 
denominational agencies join their forces. 
For all purely publicity purposes, the 
League has expended $28,796.62; for ad- 
vertising, $20,290.79 ; and for publications, 
$25,892.67. Cost of maintenance of branch 
offices and _ district secretaries’ has 
amounted to $92,472.47. In large college 
and university centers, 
League has placed at the disposal of 
chapters and churches $31,250.09 for work 
among the students. Summer schools 
were arranged for the ministers at Har- 
vard, the University of Chicago, and else- 
where; all ministers were invited to at- 
tend; liberal allowances toward expenses 
were made; large numbers accepted the 
invitations extended, and the Laymen’s 
League was amply repaid for its invest- 
ment of $33,237.74. 
‘ As proof of its deep interest in the re- 


ligious education of youth, the Laymen’s. 


League has for four years arranged sum- 
mer institutes at Star Island in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. The cost, $21,606.80, has been 
cheerfully met because of the results ob- 
tained. 

Four annual conventions for chapter 
officers have been held at a cost of $24,- 
931.88. These have been conducted much 


- 
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the Laymen's. 
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as business organizations hold meetings 
at which executives and district repre- 
sentatives consider the common problems. 

The activity which the Laymen’s League 
has developed with greatest satisfaction 
to itself and effective results to the de- 
nomination is the mission preaching pro- 
Thirty-three preaching missions 
have been held,—forty-two weeks in all— 
at an expense of $82,598.96. The greater 
number of them have been held in strate- 
gic centers, so that many other churches 
have share in the success of the missions, 

During the early years of the Laymen’s 
League, before the present mission pro- 
gram was developed, numerous great 
public meetings were arranged in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Montreal, and Boston. In all, seventy- 
three meetings were held. There was a 
total attendance of 65,890, and advertis- 
ing and newspaper reports carried the 
message to countless others. The cost 
was $36,292.54. 

In both the early activities of the Uni- 
tarian Campaign, namely, the Church 
Membership Campaign and the Campaign 
by and with Young People, the Laymen’s 
League co-operated. Tangibly, the con- 
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tribution amounts to $4,309.49 for the 
membership movement, and $3,960.76 has 
been spent directly in the financing of 
special work among young people. Small 
appropriations also have been made from 
time to time to The Alliance and the 
General Conference. 

Unlike the other’ beneficiaries, the 
Laymen’s League has had no permanent 
funds. All the planning and directing of 
the various activities has been financed 
out of Campaign funds, to the amount 
of $213,139.74. 

These figures inadequately express the 
extensive work done by the League. One 
must use imagination to appreciate the 
fact that thousands of people have thus 
heard of Unitarian principles; quantities 
of Unitarian literature have been distrib- 
uted; a vast amount of significant pub- 
licity material has been inserted in the 
public press all over the country; many 
churches have felt hope reviving as the 
men have assumed. responsibilities; ser- 
mons with the Liberal message have been 
broadcasted to millions. 

To continue these activities, a budget 
of $149,720 has been approved for the 
coming year. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Calhoun is “Carrying On” 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


The Calhoun Colored School in Ala- 
bama, whose needs were advertised in 
another column, ought to appeal partic- 
ularly to Unitarians. It was founded 
thirty-three years ago by two young 
women from the North, Miss Charlotte R. 
Thorn and Miss Mabel W. Dillingham. 
Miss Dillingham, the sister of the Rey. 
Pitt Dillingham, gave her life in the cause, 
and died in October, 1894, in the third 
year of the School. Her place, later on, 
was taken so far as it could be by her 
brother, who was Associate Principal for 
fifteen years, and is now a member of the 
Board of Trustees. 

From those days to these, the work 
has gone steadily forward until Calhoun 
now has not only a national, but an in- 
ternational reputation. It is, in a way, 
unique. A much smaller institution than 
either Hampton or Tuskegee, it has many 
advantages that go with a smaller insti- 
tution. “No one who has been to the 
school can ever forget it. Years ago, in 
connection with one of Mr. Ogden’s edu- 
cational trips to the South, I visited Cal- 
houn. I described it then, and I have 
often described it since, as a white edu- 
cational and social “settlement” in the 
black belt. The little New England cot- 
tage where Miss Thorn lives, with its 
rambler roses clustering over the veranda, 
forms a picture that is significant and 
indicative. It constitutes an oasis in 
what seems to many a great wilderness 
of unewltivated land and uneducated 
people. 

Prof. Felix Adler of New York, the 
great ethical culture leader, was.one of 
the party on our visit to Calhoun twenty 
years or so ago. He said to me after- 


wards, that in going there he had “expe- 
rienced religion,” and the address that 
he made on that occasion to a group of 
colored people indicated the depth of his 
feeling. : 

Altogether, I rejoice in every opportu- 
nity that offers to commend this work to 
the generosity of our people... Miss Thorn 
is “carrying on” in the spirit of General 
Armstrong, and Booker Washington, and 
all of us who can should help hold up 
her hands. 

Pau ReEveRE FROTHINGHAM, 
President of the 


Boston, MAss. Board of Trustees. 


Not a Candidate 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

In your issue of March 19, I am re- 
ported by the secretary of the nominat- 
ing committee of the American Unita- 
rian Association as a nominee, on nom- 
inating papers, for the position of sec- 
retary. 

As the duties and responsibilities of 
the secretary have been changed under 
the new polity, I am not a candidate for 
that office. Wm. CHANNING Brown. 

WHEELING, W.VA. 


What a man feels, and how he acts in 
regard to the whole world around him— 
how he is disposed towards the world 
and how, in his belief, the world is dis- 
posed toward him—this disposition to- 
wards the world is the fundamental fact 
about man. It is partly innate, and 
partly the result of training and expe- 
rience. And it is his religion. And this 
each man must form and reform for him- 
self—Sir Francis Younghusband. 
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Religion Around the World 


School Strike, Fist Fights 
Over Herriot Church Policy 


Demonstrations,—Catholic and _ anti- 
Catholic—a school strike, and fist fights 
in the Chamber of Deputies have attended 
Premier Herriot’s continued efforts to ef- 
fect a real divorce of church and state 
in France. But the Chamber on March 
20 voted confidence in the Government’s 
policy by 327 to 95. : 

Several days before, the French cardi- 
nals had issued a public letter denouncing 
the non-denominational laws that forbade 
the teaching of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion by the public schools. Catholics 
were advised to emulate the Socialists, 
who, as they put it, “march in a body to 
the doors of city halls, prefectures, and 
ministries, send protests, delegations, and 
ultimatums to the authorities, resort to 
all sorts of proceedings, even to strikes, 
and besiege and harry the Government, 
which almost always ends by giving in 
to their urgings.” Then the radicals de- 
clared that this document was “an ap- 
peal to insurrection against law and an 
appeal to civil war.” ; 

Premier Herriot, defending. his policy 
before the Chamber on the day of the 
confidence vote, read a portion of the 
eardinals’ manifesto that urged bankers 
and captains of industry to bring pres- 
sure to bear against the anti-clerical policy 
and asked, “Where in this is the teach- 
ing of Jesus, who drove the money- 
changers out of the temple?” Presently, 
when he compared the “Christianity of 
the bankers” with the “Christianity of 
the Catacombs,” the old and the new or- 
ders in France broke into conflict on the 
floor in one of the worst disturbances the 
Chamber has ever witnessed. 

When the Government established inter- 
denominational schools in Colmar, Alsace, 
Archbishop Ruch of Strassburg called a 
strike of school children throughout Alsace 
for Monday, March 16, and for this and 
the two following days in Colmar. In 
such schools, the Government offers no 
religious instruction, but it may be given 
by all creeds in accordance with the de- 
mand. Roman Catholic leaders reject this 
plan as being only a step to purely secu- 
lar schools. Figures as to the extent 
of the walkout from the Alsatian schools 
varied widely, according to which party 
was making the estimate. 

Another phase of Herriot’s policy is his 
promise to enforce the laws governing 
religious orders in France. This was in- 
terpreted by Catholics to mean that the 
members of congregations who were per- 
mitted to return to France during the 
war would again be expelled. But he 
has taken steps to this end in only a few 
isolated cases; chiefly he has inquired as 
to whether or not the laws are being 
evaded. 

The Senate, which seems to favor the 
continuance of the embassy to the Vatican 
but cannot vote additions to the budget, 
threatens to make such radical cuts in the 
budget passed by the Chamber as to call 
attention to the omission of the funds 
for the embassy. 

Herriot would receive stronger backing 
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if many people did not feel that the en- 
forcement of his policy in Alsace and Lor- 
raine will alienate their friendly feeling 
at a time when it is sorely needed. One 
exception has already been made in allow- 
ing an exchange of representatives between 
Rome and these provinces, as explained 
in THE ReersterR of February 5. 


“Nordics” and Other Humans 


What is the Christian way of life for 
the ‘“Nordics” with the Chinese laundry- 
man, the Italian fruit vendor, the Jewish 
pawnbroker, the Greek bootblack, the Ne- 
gro porter, the Hungarian section hand,— 
with the college and university students 
and the farmers and the business and pro- 
fessional men of all these nationalities? 
Should the church recognize the labor 
union? What about the “right to strike”? 
Why a church at all? 

Such questions as these are consid- 
ered by four commissions of the Na- 
tional Conference on the Christian Way 
of Life, familiarly known as “The In- 
quiry.” They have already published 
some books and their findings will be 
digested and discussed when the confer- 
ence does meet, somewhat as was done 
before the Copee meeting in England, and 
is being done for the Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, next August. The Inquiry 
began with a hint from the Federal Coun- 
ceil of Churches, whose Information Serv- 
ice has just published a full story of this 
work. Industrial, international, and racial 
relations and the church itself are the sub- 
jects of inquiry. 


Orthodox Still Control “Y” 


The Y. M. C. A. is not undergoing a 
change of heart as to admitting Catholics, 
Jews, and Unitarians to a share in its 
government, aS press comment on a Dill 
before the New York Legislature would 
indicate. The bill has to do only with 
the Association of New York City, not of 
the State or the nation, and its provision 
for amending one chapter of its charter 
makes no change in the stipulation that 
the Board of Directors must be Protestant 
evangelicals. A letter to THE REGISTER 
explains this situation and recalls that, 
at the last International Convention of 
the Y. M. C. A. in 1922, it was voted to 
recoghize Associations that have up to 
ten per cent. of- non-evangelicals on their 
boards. 


Parsees, Presbyterians for Peace 


Christians—Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and Eastern Orthodox—will meet under 
the same roof at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
August, 1928, with Jews, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Shintoists, Taoists, 
Hindus, Parsees, Jains, and Sikhs to dis- 
cuss world peace. “‘[his will cayry out a 
suggestion made at the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference last May. Fifteen de- 
nominations in this country plan a similar 
meeting in Washington, D.C., this De- 
cember. 


Governor Signs Bill 
Outlawing Evolution 


Tennessee has finally outlawed evolu- 
tion. Governor Austin Peay on March 23 
signed a bill passed by the Legislature 
forbidding the teaching of that fundamen- 
tal. concept of biology, as it pertains to 
human origin, in the public schools of the 
State. The action of the Legislature was 


noted in THr Reetster of March 5. Gov- 


ernor Peay suggested this reason for his 
act in a message to the lawmakers that 
accompanied the signed bill: 

“Nobody will deny that the Holy Bible 
teaches that man was created by God in 
his own image. This bill is founded in 
the idea and belief that the very integrity 
of the Bible, in its statement of man’s 
divine creation, is denied by any theory 
that man descended, or has ascended, 
from any lower order of animals. That 
such theory is at utter variance with the 
Bible story of man’s creation is incapable 
of successful contradiction.” 

Who will be next? Georgia? 


Is Compulsory Chapel Going? — 


The College of the City of New York 
has abolished chapel exercise with com- 
pulsory attendance. The students had 
fought compulsory chapel for years. No 
religious issue is said to haye been in- 
velved. The reasons for the change are 
understood to be the poor acoustics of 
the hall where the exercises were held and 
the dissatisfaction of the students over 
the programs prepared. Such was the 


press report. 


Following the protest of students at 
Williams College against compulsory 
chapel attendance, the trustees have 
named a committee to consider the ques- 
tion. A public hearing is set for May 8. 

Frederick Lynch, writing in the Chris- 
tian Work, asks why religion in colleges 
should be optional any more than science, 
or mathematics, or language, or literature, 
or philosophy. These train and enrich the 
intellect ; religion enriches the soul, makes 
character. Is a college prepared to say 
that it has nothing to do with growing 
character and enriching the soul? he in- 
quires. 


Harvard May Have New Chapel 


Harvard University may have a new 
chapel as its War Memorial. A committee 
of the Board of Overseers has recom- 
mended the raising of a million-dollar 
fund for the building and the proper en- 
dowment of such a chapel. 
that Appleton Chapel is now inadequate; 
the church seats 870, and more than this 


number of persons have sought admission — 
.to the Sunday services one-third of the 


time. This report in effect affirms a vote 
by the Board of Preachers in 1923 that 
“Harvard ought to have a university re- 
ligious center... which would be a source 
of inspiration to the students and stand 
as a declaration in stone of the beauty 
and power of religion.” Also, a committee 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs recom- 
mended in 1924 a new chapel for the War 
Memorial. 


It points out. 
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And I, if I be lifted pp, . . . will draw all 


men unto me,—JOuHN xii, 32. 


THIS IS ONE of the great sermon 

texts. It calls up a single memory. To 
every genuine Christian, of whatever 
chureh or creed; to everybody who, be 
he liberal or orthodox, Protestant or 
Catholic, sincerely tries to follow Jesus, 
Christianity centers in one sublime ex- 
perience. From every point of the com- 
pass, from every corner of the earth, the 
roads of Christendom all lead to a single 
sacred spot: “a green hill far away, with- 
out a city wall.” <A landscape drenched 
in sudden storm. 


Three crosses in the noonday night uplifted, 

Three human figures, that in mortal pain 

Gleam white against the supernatural dark- 
ness ; 

Two thieves, that writhe in torture, and be- 

tween them 

The suffering Messiah, the son of Joseph, 

Ay, the Messiah triumphant, Son of David! 

A crown of thorns on that dishonored head! 

Those hands that healed the sick now pierced 
with’ nails? 

Those feet that wandered homeless through the 
world 

Now crossed, and bleeding, and at rest forever. 


Christianity is a religion with a cross. Its 
Christ is crucified. The Life of Lives 
culminates in tragedy. You may avert 
your eyes, and pretend it isn’t there. 
You may garland it with flowers, deck 
it with jewels, until it becomes a mere 
decorativé ornament, a pretty piece of 
jewelry, “for Jews to kiss, and infidels 
adore.” You may focus: your thoughts 
upon the Christ of happier days. Your 
Jesus may be he who walked the lily-bor- 
dered fields of Galilee, honored, acclaimed, 
followed by an adoring multitude. Or you 
may theologize about the crucifixion, in- 
terpreting it as having its place in the 
eternal scheme, explaining it as a rey- 
elation of God’s relationship to man. 
Or, for you as for myriads of Christians, 
the tragedy on Calvary may have a mean- 
‘ing magical and superstitious. Some-. 
how, in some way inexplicable by logic, 
you and all sinful humanity are saved 
from the just penalty of your transgres- 
sion by a suffering Saviour, redeemed by 
the blood of the Crucified. By this death 
of lonely agony, the wrath of God was 
appeased. Satan’s power was vanquished. 
Thereby the Son of Man proved himself 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world. But think about it as 
you will, or not at all, still the eternal 
fact remains. There’s no getting away 
from it. Jesus died upon the cross. The 
Life of Lives ended in a death of cruel 
suffering. And his was a voluntary death. 
He might have shirked his cross. Our 
master could have lived to a green old 
age, and died in bed at last. There was 
nothing to prevent it. A little soft pedal- 
ing, here and there. A little more care- 
fil wording of what he said. A little 
more vigilance, to avoid awakening the 
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A sermon for this season 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


Minister First Parish Church, Plymouth, Mass. 


antagonisms slumbering in the breasts of 
those in power. A little more caution 
in proclaiming what, then and now, con- 
ventional churchmen were fond of call- 
ing “real religion.” And it all might 
easily have been avoided. Read the gos- 
pels. Follow that wondrous figure as he 
moves forward through his manifold ex- 
periences ,and easy enough is it to see 
how, not once but many times, Christ 
comes to a parting of the ways. Now 
and again, the road forks, leading in one 
direction to paths of safety, in the other 
toward opposition, growing hostility, in- 
creasing loneliness and unpopularity, 
criticism, conflict, mob-violence. Yet the 
carpenter-prophet never hesitates. Al- 
ways he takes the dangerous path. Con- 
tinually, refusing to take counsel of his 
fears, he chooses the way that seems 
wrong to man’s blindfold eye. With 
shoulders squared, and head uplifted, he 
moves straight forward toward his chosen 
goal. The road he travels leads in a 
straight line from Bethlehem to Calvary. 
He counts the cost. He knows what he 
is up against, full well. Time and again, 
he warns his followers of the fate in store 
for him. He has seen men crucified. 
What it means, the shame, the torture, 
he fully realizes, Yet, knowing whither 
his course, persisted in, inevitably leads, 
having put his hand to the plow, he re- 
fuses to look back; but drives his fur- 
row straight forward to its bitter, tragic 
end. And the day comes when for his 
steadfast courage he pays the penalty. 
His enemies triumph. The supporters of 
the established order have their way; as, 
for the time being, they always do. For- 
saken, denied, scourged, spat upon, re- 
viled, helpless in the hands of his foes, 
Christ is condemned to die, led out, nailed 
to a cross, hung up like a slaughtered 
wild beast where all may see, and. see- 
ing take warning that so perish all 
enemies of church and state; all who 
dare to interfere in any way with things 


_as they are. 


And then a wondrous thing happens. 
Christ dies a felon’s death. Those who 
brought him to this shameful end believe 
that now, at last, they have got rid of 
him. This radical and revolutionist, this 
stirrer-up of the masses will trouble them 
no more. His voice is silenced. His 
tortured body sleeps in a dishonored 
grave. Henceforth, things will go on 
as before. The future of the established 
order is secure. His followers believe it, 
too. Their hopes are shipwrecked. Their 
dreams have had a rude awakening. He 
whom they loved and followed has been 
hopelessly discredited. He whom they 
trusted was he who should redeem Israel 
has been proven utterly deceived. Weary, 
discouraged, disappointed, their day of 
dreaming over, these people turn their 
faces northwards, prepared to take up 
their former occupations; ready to face 
the stern realities of life once more. But 
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it is only for a moment. Suddenly, their 
mourning is turned to joy. In their 
hearts courage, new-born, takes the place 
of fear. Doubt is cast out by faith. 
Tears give way to laughter. Upon lives 
plunged in the midnight blackness of 
death, the day breaks, and the shadows 
flee away forever. A few more months, 
within> a space of time _ incredibly 
short, the roads, not only of Palestine, 
but of the empire are trodden by scat- 
tered groups of these new-born heralds 
of the cross. In widening circles, they go 
forth, proclaiming their evangel. Soon, 
most cities, towns, and tiny cross-roads 
hamlets have their Christian congrega- 
tions. Like seed growing secretly, with 
the invisible persistence of leaven hidden 
in the loaf, their influence spreads until 
it invades every department of society, 
high and low, obscure and prominent. 
The number of converts grows by leaps 
and bounds. There are even saints in 
Ceesar’s household. Nothing can stop the 
spread of this new heresy. Nothing can 
daunt the followers of the Nazarene. 
In spite of wounds, pain, death, they bear 
unflinching witness to the truth. The 
sands of many an arena are reddened 
with their blood, poured out like water 
in furtherance of their cause. 

They met the tyrant’s brandished steel, 
the lion’s gory mane. The more they are 
persecuted, the more rapidly they mul- 
tiply. Young men and maidens, old men 
and children refuse to scatter a few grains 
of incense before Czsar’s statue; and, 
making the sign of the cross, march out 
to die. Before long, Christianity is as 
well known in Rome as in Jerusalem. Its 
influence makes itself felt from Alexan- 
dria to where the Pillars of Hercules 
front the gray Atlantic surges. A little 
while, and it replaces the state religion 
of the Empire. <A Christian sits on 
Cesar’s throne. In actual fact, “the 
stone which the builders rejected has. be- 
come head of the corner.” The ancient 
prophecy has been fulfilled. “He hath 
showed strength with his arm; he hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination 
of their hearts. He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, and exalted them 
of low degree.” In a few short centuries, 
the promise of the Crucified has come 
true: “Now is the judgment of this 
world: now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up,... 
will draw all men unto me.” 

Just how it happened is impossible to 
tell. It is one of the miracles of history. 
To my mind, there are only two greater: 
the creation of the universe, with the in- 
troduction of the beginnings of life upon 
this planet, and the personality of Jesus 
of Nazareth himself. But even with 
these it bears comparison, this sudden 
leap of primitive Christianity from ob- 
scurity to world-wide power; this won- 
drous infusion of courage, hope, and 
faith into the hearts and minds of the 
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earliest disciples of the Nazarene. Of 
course, the resurrection had much to do 
with it. What aetually happened, no one 
exactly knows. Accurate information on 
the subject is denied us. The records are 
fragmentary, untrustworthy. But no one 
ean read history with an open mind 
without becoming convinced of one fact, 
beyond all doubt or question. Something 


happened. Somehow, the disciples became 
persuaded that he lived whom _ they 


thought dead. In a moment, by this con- 
viction their hearts were lifted out of 
darkness, and swept upward, as on 
eagle’s wings, to the summits of. trium- 
phant gladness. This belief, unquestionably, 
gave to the movement the impetus it 
needed to lift it out of weakness, and set 
it in the way of eventual success. To Paul, 
Jesus was proven Messiah by his victory 
over death. And there were myriads 
like him. What helped these early Chris- 
tians to endure hardship, bravely face 
wounds, imprisonment, and martyrdom, 
was the knowledge that close beside them 
walked their leader, alive forevermore ; 
a very present help in trouble, strengthen- 


ing and sustaining his faithful followers . 


to be faithful unto death, opening before 
them the gates of everlasting life. Un- 
questionably this faith in the risen Christ 
was for the Christian one of his most 
fertile sources of inspiration. It is so 
with numberless Christians evento the 
present day. But parallel with it, then 
as now, must have been another influence, 
born of the consciousness of Christ’s suf- 
ferings valiantly endured. From the be- 
ginning, the great symbol of Christian 
living has been, not a crown, nor yet an 
empty grave, but a cross. The cross, as 
Lowell calls it, 

Bold shape of shame to homage turned, 

Of an unfinished life that sways the world. 


You cannot take the cross out of Chris- 
tianity. Just as a Christless Christianity 
is a contradiction in terms, a Christianity 
without a cross in it is emasculated, 
anemic, utterly lacking in virility. Fully 
as much as because Christ rose from the 
dead, because he was lifted up, he has 
been able to draw men unto him. 

For centuries, in every land and age, 
heroes of both sexes have met death 
with a smile upon their lips, suffered 
eruel anguish, have "been willing to be 
misunderstood, have championed unpopu- 
lar causes, with majestic patience have 
walked the steep, hard path of daily duty, 
heroically have bowed their necks the 
death to feel. Why? Because the re- 
membrance of one who lived and died 
for humankind was in their hearts a well 
of water springing up unto everlasting 
life.. The fellowship of his sufferings, 
because he was tempted like as we are, 
because steadfastly he refused to bow 
the knee to Baal, because in his hour of 
trial he stood firm, because bravely he 
forebore to compromise with worldly in- 
terests, standing squarely for the rights 
of the weak and unprotected, even though 
his courage cost him his life; they, in 
their turn, were able to stand firm in the 
day of trouble. .Strengthened by his ex- 
ample, shaping. their daily living accord- 
ing to the pattern character shown in the 
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mount of his crucifixion, they battled for 
the right, spoke the truth, lived the life 
of faith, earnestly, humbly, sincerely, fol- 
lowing in the steps of him who bade men 
take up their crosses daily and follow 
where he led. 

Altogether safe is it to say that never 
would the Christian religion have sur- 
vived, never could it have won men’s 
hearts, if it had been a philosophy or a 
mere theology, a set of intellectual rules, 
a dry and formal statement of the laws 
of life, however incisive and exalted; if, 
in short, its spirit had not been made 
flesh in that one consummate career which 
closed abruptly in an untimely death. 
“Every institution,’ says Emerson, “is 
the lengthened shadow of one man.” 
The Christian church is no exception to 
this universal fact. The Christian church, 
with all its weaknesses and sins, in spite 
of its divisions and mistakes, at its best 
and highest, when it is most real, is the 
lengthened shadow of One who had not 
where to lay his head, the friend of pub- 
licans and harlots, One whom the children 
loved and the common people gladly 
heard, who lived and toiled and suffered, 
who willingly laid down his life that all 
men might have life, and have it more 
abundantly... Throughout the ages, it has 
been the preaching of the cross, unto 
Jews a stumbling-block and unto Greeks 
insanity, which for all genuine Christians 
has been the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God.. 

But what has all this to do with you 
and me? It is all a wondrous proof of 
one eternal truth. The cross. of Christ 
bears witness to many things. Men have 
found in it the revelation of a myriad 
facts. To none does it testify more elo- 
quently than to the fact of the victory 
won through defeat, the triumph of fail- 
ure, the success to be attained through 
loss, the influence spread by sacrifice of 
self, the coronation which sooner or later 
a grudging world accords the crucified. 
Always and everywhere, it is those who, 
for doing God’s work in the world, are 
lifted up, who draw all men unto them. 
It is God’s way of doing things. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church. Only the crucified live. Those 
who suffer for humanity, who voluntarily 
bear the crosses of mankind, conquer in 
the end. 


For humanity sweeps onward. 
the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver 
in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready, and the 
crackling fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent 
awe return 

And glean up the scattered ashes into History’s 
golden urn. 


Where to-day 


Always the human heart beats true. In 
spite of themselves, men reverence none 
more highly than those who live, and die, 
for conscience’ sake: the saints, the mar- 
tyrs, the saviors of the race. In the long 
results of time, not to kings or emperors, 
not to conquerors and millionaires, not 
to the proud and great of earth, is one- 
half the homage offered that is given to 
the men and women who, for the sake 
of high ideals, obedient to heavenly vi- 
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sions, make themselves of no reputation, 
hold integrity and rectitude worth more 
than fame or comfort, wealth, or what 
the world calls success; and in loyalty 
to principle give to God even the last 
full measure of devotion. The dusty 
ways of death are strewn with “victor’s 
wreaths and monarch’s crowns, scepters, 
swords, and shields.” Alexander, Czesar, 


Charles V, Napoleon, already their fame | 


grows tarnished. Far brighter on the 
scrolls of history gleam such names as 
Buddha, Luther, Socrates, George Fox, 
Saint Francis, Winkelried, Garrison, 
Giordano Bruno, and thousands of name- 
less heroes, who glimpsed some Clear 
ideal, and were faithful to it, though all 
the world denied. These are our com- 
munion of saints. “These all died in 
faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off.” 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourg- 
ings, yea, moreover, of bonds and im- 
prisonment. They were stoned, they were 
tempted, they were destitute, afflicted, 
tormented”; despised and rejected among 
men, their lives, measured by worldly 
standards, failures, they died at last. 
And then, gradually, the hisses changed 
to cheers. Statues were erected in their 
honor. The world, reversing its judg- 
ments, came to recognize their greatness, 
paid them reluctant homage; until to-day 
their names, “familiar in men’s mouths 
as household words,” offer convincing 
proof of the soundness of the ancient 
prophecy: “The righteous shall be in 
everlasting remembrance.” “They that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament; and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.” “For the memorial of virtue 
is immortal: because it is known with 
God and with men. ... It triumpheth 
forever, having gotten the victory, striv- 
ing for undefiled rewards.” 

The way of life is the way of the cross. 
“Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground, and die, it abideth alone; but if 
it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” One 
with God is a majority. Goodness, ideal- 
ism, generosity, heroism, self-denial, these 
in the end win out. “Though the cause 
of evil prosper, yet ’tis truth alone is 
strong.” Jesus proved it. Others, in 
lesser measure, bear witness to the self- 
same splendid fact. Here is something 
to strengthen and inspire us, to help us 
in our day of trouble, “when everything 
goes dead wrong.’ We also, if we will 
persevere, if we will hold hard to our 
ideals, if we will dare to be our best 
selves, in spite of danger, opposition, 
criticism, for truth, for duty, and for 
God; we also being lifted up, can draw 
all men unto us. It is not an easy thing 
to do. It is so much easier to com- 
promise, to do what everybody else is 
doing, to conform to the world’s stand- 
ards, to keep silent when we ought to 
speak out, to follow the line of least re- 
sistance, to play safe, be politic, servile, 
easy-going, lax. To do your duty is cer- 
tain to invite criticism. Align yourself 
with the forces consecrated to the purify- 
ing of society, the cleansing of politics, 
the enforcement of law, the creation of 
a warless world, and you are sure to be 
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ealled hard names. Enlist under the ban- 
ners of the cross, become a soldier of the 
common good, like your Master, conse- 
erate yourself to the service of humanity, 
the doing of God’s will, the bringing in 
of God’s kingdom in the hearts of your 
fellow-men, and you must prepare your- 
self to meet hostility, unpopularity, sus- 
picion, scorn, perhaps financial loss, per- 
haps persecution and life-long defeat. 
But persevere. Be faithful. Keep try- 
ing. Hold on to your high purpose with 


The 


a bull-dog grip the world is powerless 
to loosen. And the future is yours. You 
may not live to see it. You may strive 
through all your days, and die at last, 
with not one cheer of victory to cheer 
your dulling senses. The sword, drop- 
ping from your tired grasp, may fall 
upon a field of visible defeat. But no 
matter! Sooner or later, the cause you 
ehampioned, provided it be of God, will 
be victorious. The Christ you followed 
will be crowned king of kings, and lord 
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of lords. And somewhere, on the loftier 
slopes of heavenly being, you will know. 
To you will be given the satisfaction of 
understanding how you have contributed 
something to the creation of a _ better 
world. While your higher self, trained 
and developed in the hard discipline of 
living on earth a life of loving service, 
will sweep onward to grasp the larger 
opportunities, the loftier privileges, the 
richer blessings which the infinite future 
has in store. 


The House by the Community Crossroads 


N A RECENT EVENING when rain 

was falling, and the city of Boston 
presented the dismal aspect it does on 
a wet, stormy night, I went to Roxbury, 
climbed the hill to John Eliot Square, 
famous in the annals of Boston and 
Massachusetts Colony, and paid a visit to 
that interesting and useful institution, 
Norfolk House Centre. 

Now the fact that there is such an in- 
stitution within four miles of the State 
Hiouse may surprise many persons familiar 
with the institutions of Greater Boston, 
for the organization is doing its work in 
a quiet manner, without extensive adver- 
tising and without display. But the way 
it is being operated, the spirit it is show- 
ing, and the results it is getting, merit a 
much wider knowledge. That is why I 
am to tell the story. The methods and 
ideals of Norfolk House Centre are so 
directly concerned with the coming of a 
happier day to communities situated as 
Roxbury is, that sotial workers, church 
adherents, preachers, all persons, in fact, 
interested in good citizenship should be 
familiar with them. 

Leaving the dark and dreary night with- 
out, I entered the brightly lighted, hos- 
pitable building, went up the broad stair- 
way which has a tale of its own to be 
related later, and was welcomed by Fred- 
erick J. Soule, director since 1919. Let 
us keep in mind that the night was one in 
which persons usually prefer the comfort 
and protection of their firesides. I ex- 
pected to find the building sparsely popu- 
* lated. We stepped across the hall and 
entered the assembly room. To my as- 
tonishment one hundred boys, ranging in 
age from nine to fourteen, were sitting 
there, so still that one might have heard 
a clock tick. Not thus is it likely to be 
with boys of that adventurous age. But 
there they were, listening—listening with 
absorbed interest while that gifted story- 
teller John T. Cronan, told them the story 
of Dr. Doolittle’s visit to the sick animals. 
They "were real boys. They wore heavy 
shoes. They had things in their pockets 
with which to make noises. Mischief 
gleamed in their eyes. But they sat there 
an hour, without sound or motion, save 
hearty laughter now and then. Rain or 
shine, they would be back. again next 
week with their friends; for throughout 
the year Mr. Cronan’s audiences range 
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from one hundred to one hundred fifty— 
and he has been talking thus to boys there 
for nine years, with the boys doing all 
the advertising. 

Similar story-telling hours are held also 
for girls of the neighborhood, with volun- 
teer story-tellers from the Practical Arts 
High School. Whence came those urchins? 
From the streets that lead into Bliot 
Square. Various nationalities were rep- 
resented: Irish, Italian, Lettish, Jewish, 
Swedish, Armenian, Norwegian, Canadian, 
Iisthonian, Russian, with a sprinkling of 
American; but most were American-born. 
All were assimilating American ideals 
through the tales of Shakespeare, Kipling, 
Stevenson, and James Whitcomb Riley. 
Better was it, I thought, far better, for 
those imaginative boys to be there than 
skulking about gang resorts and in dark 
alleys. I also thought, ‘This must be a 
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cosmopolitan place, since sO many na- 
tionalities, such a variety of religions, so 
wide a difference of outlooks, can all be 
gathered under one roof.” 

By and by the lads trooped out, clat- 
tered, with approving comments, down the 
broad staircase, and went home with 
something good to think about. 

But what of their older brothers and 
sisters, their fathers and mothers? I soon 
learned that the Centre was making pro- 
vision for them, as it was for the boys, 
and that the story-telling hour was only 
one item in a long program of activities. 
We went to the young men’s club rooms. 
where youths of the problematical ages of 
nineteen and twenty may gather, read, 
and play the games they prefer. The 
fact that these young men on their own 
initiative are raising funds to lay new 
floors in the rooms and add needed furni- 
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ture proves that they appreciate the priv- 
ileges offered them by the Centre. 

We went on to the music room where 
Miss J. Annie Dickerson teaches piano to 
upward of thirty-five pupils, individually, 
and in classes, for the nominal sum of fifty 
cents a lesson. The Centre has learned 
that persons prize what they pay for. 
Therefore each member who benefits 
usually pays a sum, however small. We 
climbed to other club rooms, in one of 
which sixteen- and eighteen-year-old boys 
and girls of a junior dancing class were 
having a social. In another room, forty 
fathers and mothers of the vicinity had 
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- We reproduce that card because it in- 
dicates the spirit of the entire project. 
The organization intends to help the com- 
munity help itself. The movement is a 
unique one; there is no other exactly simi- 
lar to it. It aims to get the boys and girls 
together, their fathers and mothers, even 
the grandmothers and the little tots. Mr. 
Soule pointed out to me grandmothers 
who had come to the Centre first as young 
women. They had continued to come and 
to send their children. Norfolk House 
Centre intends to be the “Crossroads” of 
the community; the “four corners,” where 
all ages, all nationalities, all religions, 


OLDER MEMBERS ARE TAUGHT HANDICRAFTS IN WOOD 


gathered for a whist party. In another, 
a dozen mothers were learning to make 
dresses under a competent instructor. We 
went into the millinery department, where 
women are taught to trim their own hats; 
into the art department, where girls and 
boys may learn to use pencils, brushes, and 
clay ; into the carpenter-shop, with toys of 
various kinds, book-cases, tables and book- 
ends in process of manufacture; into a 
handicraft shop in which the girls make 
beadwork bags, lamp-shades, and other 
useful articles. In a large, pleasant room 
we found a group of Esthonians who were 
haying a social time after their own idea. 

“Now,” said Mr. Soule, “I want you to 
see the cobbling shop, which has been 
maintained for more than twenty years 
by a Boston church.” Ranged along the 
walls were a dozen or more cobblers’ 
stools, equipped with the proper tools; 
and here the boys repair shoes for the 
family. On the wall was tacked a- ecard 
which read as follows: 


PARENTS: have your boy join the cobbling 
elass and learn to repair shoes 
for the whole family. Supplies 


at wholesale cost: 
Men’s soles... .$0.40 per pair 


Boys’ soles..... .30 “ Me 
“<. Ladies’-soles.... .20% « 
Rubber heels.... .15 
Leather heels... .10 “ - 


INSTRUCTION FREE 


Lessons; Wednesdays at 4 p.M.—Fridays at 
3 - a Peer ati 


poor and well-to-do, may meet, grasp 
hands, learn to be useful and friendly. 
It is a sight to inspire with hope for 
future America when on Washington’s 
birthday and other holidays the Centre 
holds general neighborhood meetings in 
the assembly room, or in the gymnasium 
with three hundred, sometimes more, in 
attendance. Who can estimate the sum 
of good works done through the years? 
The statement of the president of the 
Board of Managers, Charles L. DeNor- 
mandie, in his annual report for 1921, 
the thirty-ninth annual report, indicates 
well the motive: “Let us keep Norfolk 
House Centre nearer Education than 
Charity, and let us do nothing that will 
make it harder for the neighborhood to 
find here that self-dependence and self- 
expression which alone can make real our 
watchword, Better Homes and Better Citi- 
zenship.”” Mr. DeNormandie has led the 
organization for thirteen years. To him 
and to the Board of Managers of which 
he is Chairman, credit must be given for 
this remarkable enterprise. When we add 
the personality and administrative ability 
of Mr. Soule, and \the enthusiasm and 
capacity of his staff, paid and volunteer, 
we have an explanation of the spirit and 
accomplishments of the undertaking. 
Then we went down to the gymnasium, 
where a score of lively boys were practis- 
ing basket ball. The gymnasium is in con- 
stant use. Classes of boys and girls meet 
there for instruction with Indian Clubs, 
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chestweights, wands, and other apparatus. 
Other classes in folk and ballroom dancing 
are held there. 

It was at this point that I made the 
interesting discovery that the building, 
apart from what it is now doing, has an 
important place in the history of Boston. 
Years age it was the famous old Norfolk 
House. A tavern had stood on that site 
since 1698, being the one nearest Boston 
on the original Providence turnpike. Nor- 
folk House became well known to the 
public as early as 1825, when the manage- 
ment established the first line of coaches 
between Roxbury and Boston, with hour 
departures and arrivals. To attract 
guests, the proprietor, M. Durand, added 
eight bowling alleys. “But,” continued 
the careful announcement, “in a situation 
calculated to give no annoyance to visi- 
tors.” : 

In those days the hill on which the 
tavern was located was a social centre 
where lived some of the first families of 
Boston. And first and last, many notables 
of Boston, New England, and the nation 
climbed that broad stairway. Also illus- 
trious men from Europe, including Louis 
Kossuth, leader of the Hungarian Reyo- 
lution, came there. 


It seems that the gymnasium where the ~ 


boys were playing basket ball was once 
the kitchen whence were served dinners 
that became famed far and wide._ 
assembly room where the boys had their 
story-telling was the dinn'ng room, where, 
in the old days, the aristocracy of New 
Iingland gathered for banquets of repute. 
Now it serves as a gathering place for 
the representatives of many nations, for 
dramatic entertainments, classes in musie 
and dancing, and the like. -_— 

The old tavern, after serving the com- 
munity through more than three genera- 
tions, finally closed due to changes in the 
community, and in 1914 was taken pos- 
session of by the South End Industrial 
School, which then changed its name to 
Norfolk House Centre. The School, lo- 
cated at 45 Bartlett Street, Roxbury, a 
stone’s throw away had been in operation 
since 1883, continuously sustained by Uni- 
tarian Churches of Greater Boston. Thus 
the historic building went on serving the 
community. And in this year, 1925, just 
one century from the date of the open- 
ing of the old hostelry, it is doing the 
best work in its history. ; 

The activities mentioned are only a few. . 
To the list we might add instruction in 
cooking, housekeeping and laundry, family 
visiting, kindergarten work, nutrition 
classes, scouting, summer camps, and 
gardens. At the east side of the build- 
ing, a well-equipped playground, with 
spreading maple trees, swings, sand-piles, 
tilts, slides, and a pavilion for dancing 
and pageantry, is in constant use during 
the warm months. 

In the year 1924 there were 1,551 reg- 
istrations; sixty classes, with provision 
for 1,350 members; twenty clubs and af- 
flliated societies with 671 members. Nine- 
teen racial groups are represented. In 
addition to its regular work, the Centre 
gives opportunity for the following out- 
side social agencies to have headquarters 
in the building: Boston Sanitarium, Com- 

(Continued on page 333) 
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The Founder and First President of China 


The newspapers reported the death of Sun Yat-Sen on March 12. 
Linebarger’s book, therefore, has a special timeliness, like the recent biography of Anatole 
France, which was reviewed in THe Recister- just after the great stylist’s death last October. 


The appearance of Judge 
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For more than forty years the name of Sun Yat-Sen has been known to the Orient, and in recent years 


almost as well known in the Occident. 


Yat-Sen has become one of the great world figures of modern times. 
highest welfare of his people, he faced treachery, defeat, and misunderstanding without the slightest wavering 


of his deepest convictions. 
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China’s George Washington 


THOMAS VAN NESS 

Sun Yav-SHN AND THE CHINESE REPUBLIC. 
By Paul Linebarger. 
Co. $4.00. 

If the five men who have 
most influenced world condi- 
ditions in this first quarter of 
the twentieth century are 
Lenine in Russia, Gandhi in 
India, Kemal Pasha in Asia 
Minor, Woodrow Wilson in 
Europe and America, and Sun 
Yat-Sen in China, then surely 
any bit of true information 
regarding these personalities 
ought to be hailed with satis-: 
faction. We imagine, from a 
perusal of this book of Judge 
Linebarger’s, that we have here 
the facts—or some of them— 
regarding China’s “George 
Washington,” as Sun Yat-Sen’s 
more enthusiastic followers like 
to proclaim him. 

When the reviewer was in 
China, he learned that Sun 
Yat-Sen had many detractors, 
as well as_ sympathizers. 
These detractors,—and they 
are noticeable in Peking—seem 
bent upon putting a wrong con- 
struction upon the reformer’s 
motives as well as his acts. 
As most of our information 
in regard to China comes from 
Peking, it is not unnatural that 
we too should share somewhat 
in this dislike. In so far as 
the average American knows 
anything about Dr. Sun, it is 
to the effect that he is a 
“trouble maker,” an “unprac- 
tical enthusiast,” a rather dan- 
gerous “self-seeking sort of a person.” 
Nothing could be further from the truth 
One need only to be in the presence of 
the man, as the reviewer has been; he 
need only hear him talk, watch the ex- 
pression of his countenance, get the flash 


. of his eye, to become aware of the fact 


that here is no self-seeking, selfish in- 
dividual. No, but a practical idealist, a 
person of rare charm and modesty, one 


towering above all the Northern leaders 


. epoch-years,” 


We can ill afford to lose such men from the world. 


and generals, in his power of decision, in 
noble purposes, and in ability to win and 
to hold men to his cause. 

Surely, Judge Linebarger comes well- 


New York: The Century equipped for his task. He has known Sun 


Yat-Sen for many years, known him in “the 


known him intimately in 
private life as well as in public, and 
known, too, many of his American sympa- 
thizers. For some time, as lawyer and ad- 
viser, the author served the cause of the 
Chinese Nationalists ; he was the editor-in- 
chief of a magazine by that name; he was 
esteemed by the Kuo-Ming-Tong (Sun’s 
adherents), and he also knew some of 
those remarkable patriots ‘“Dare-to-dies” 


Twice named to the highest constitutional office in China, Sun 
Always sacrificially devoted to the 


Cc. R. J. 


—whose graves in every province of China 
bear witness to the people’s faith in 
Sun Yat-Sen. In these various positions 
Judge Linebarger heard the bad as well 
as the good said about the chief creator 
of the Chinese Republic and 
had excellent opportunities for 
checking off the false from the 
true. 

“If the child is father to the 
man,” then in the actions of 
young Sen. we find forecast 
the coming reformer. There, 
for instance, is the boy coura- 
geously standing his ground - 
when his native village is at- 
tacked by pirates, again utter- 
ing his protest against the in- 
justice of the Manchu soldiery 
though to do so means almost 
certain death; and, even more 
unusual, making his brave 
fight against idol worship when 
no one in the village dare own 
him as a friend and even his 
immediate family, because of 
his impiety, are obliged to drive 
him forth from the village. 

This moral courage is dis- 
played when Sen is about 
eighteen years of age. He goes 
with some young companions 
to the Temple of the Wooden 
God (the Northern Emperor). 
One or two of the youths com- 
mence to worship. “Stand up,” 
said Sen. Then he reached 
forward, seized one of the fin- 
gers of the idol and cried out, 
“Why should you worship gods 
of wood? They have no power.” 
At the same moment he 
wrenched so hard the big thumb 
of the idol that it broke and 
fell. The lads with him stood 
aghast at this impiety. “Now you see,” 
exclaimed the iconoclast, “I break and 
twist his finger but he is incapable of 
making any outery. What sort of a Deity 
is this to protect the village?” 

Here is the turning point in Sen’s life. 
Leaving his native village he goes to Hong- 
kong, he meets Englishmen of culture and 
position, he studies medicine, graduates 
at the Hongkong medical school with 
honors, and forms his first revolutionary 
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organization to free China from the ter- 
rible cruelty and autocracy of the 
Manchus. 

We wish, right here, that the author 
had indulged less in what we may call 
“fine writing” and given in a clear and 
logical way, the facts connected with this 
secret organization. Possibly he is not 
aware of the facts. We are inclined to 
this conclusion because we find no men- 
tion of these escapades and thrilling ad- 
ventures of Sen’s that are such marked 
features of Dr. James Cantlies’ Biography. 
We are indebted, however, to Judge Line- 
pbarger for many other aspects of Sen’s 
life not recorded in Cantlies’ book, such 
as his oratorical powers, his domestic life, 
his indefatigable industry, his strategic 
ability (notably when directing from 
Japan), his continued faith after the ship- 
wreck of his plans, his fine friendship, 
his modesty and disinclination to be 
praised and above all his willingness to 
give way to Yuan-Shi Ki, as President, 
at the very moment when, after seventeen 
or eighteen years of ceaseless work and 
agitation, his own plans for a republic are 
finally crowned with success. 

Books too eulogistic sometimes fail of 
their purpose. We hope this will not be 
true of Judge Linebarger’s book. Every 
student of modern history ought to own 
it, every minister ought to read it until 
something better, or more authoritative 
is written. “If,’’ as has been said, “his- 
-tory corrects sooner or later those false 
impressions of a truly great man which 
arise during his lifetime through preju- 
dice and passion” then here in this 
biography of Dr. Sun, we have a chance 
‘of correcting our own wrong impressions 
and seeing clearly the outlines of one who 
may truly be called ‘‘China’s great man.” 


Rugged Nature-Philosophy 

A BRIDGEMAN OF THE CROSSWAYS. By Jus- 
tin Heresford, Jr. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. $2.00. : 

Justin Heresford is a unique character in 
fiction, in that his business was to direct 
travelers over a river that threaded a 
great western plain. The ford was con- 
stantly shifting. His task was to know 
where it was at any hour of day or night, 
that he might guide prairie schooners 
across. By degrees a town came into 
being on the river bank—a town with a 
meeting house at which various preachers 
delivered their doctrines. The Bridge- 
man listened to the discussions, drew his 
own conclusions, which were not the con- 
clusions of many of his associates, and 
earned the name of heretic. The religious 
discussion is carried on throughout the 
book, in a fashion, we must say, unusual 
and interesting. It is simply the groping 
after truth of a man whose school was 
the world and the people he met. Every 
community has at least one such—rough, 
rugged, honest searchers after an honest 
and satisfying faith. A Bridgeman of the 
Crossways collects all these nature-philos- 
ophy arguments in a book that will repay 
the examination of those, and the number 
is legion, who have similar queries. The 
conclusion to which the Bridgeman sub- 
sequently arrives is that at which these 
village philosophers inevitably come—the 


‘Self and his neighbors. 
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position of the rationalists, best repre- 
sented, probably, by Unitarianism. Itis a 
good book for persons who do not eare to 
delve into the discussions of the theologians, 
but are seeking a book, simple and read- 
able, that will show them the way out 
of their perplexities. Finally, the Bridge- 
man evolves a philosophy of confidence and 
happiness which proves a blessing to him- 
E. H.C. 


A Lawyer’s Defence of 
a Guilty Prisoner 

BHarRLY HEBREW HISTORY AND OTHER STUDIES. 
By Harold M. Wiener. London: Robert Scott. 
58. 

The title of this book is somewhat of 
a misnomer. <A book on early Hebrew 
history by a conservative scholar like 
Wiener would have been very welcome, 
but it is a disappointment to find here 
three brief essays, only one of which has 
any bearing on early Hebrew history and 
that is rather slight. Two of the studies 
appeared previously in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, so that only a small part of the 
book is new. The first study discusses 
some factors in early Hebrew history like 
centrifugalism, separatism, and foreign 
pressure. The second study has to do 
with the law of change in the Bible, and 
the third with the Biblical doctrines of 
joint, hereditary and individual respon- 
sibility. .Wiener has gone far along the 
road of modernism since first he began 
his defence of the orthodox interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament. Anyone who 
really believes that “the great desideratum 
is the determination to follow the truth 
whithersoever it may lead” (p. 80) will 
not long remain in the ranks of the truly 
conservative. The present volume, particu- 
larly in the second chapter, shows a man 
tenaciously, but not very securely, clinging 
to his conservatism and yet attempting to 
adjust himself to modern ideas. It is the 
pangs of a new enlightenment and makes 
not very clear reading and, in places, is as 
halachic as anything in the Jewish Talmud, 
but it is an interesting study in human na- 
ture. This, however, can be said for Wiener. 
He has read widely; he has written with- 
out personal venom; and he has an acute, 
although legally trained, mind. It is a 
pity that he allows himself to be tram- 
melled by preconceived notions and prej- 
udices like the Mosaie authorship of the 
Pentateuch. As one reads the book, he 
cannot but feel that it is very much like 
a lawyer’s defence of a prisoner whose 
guilt is self-evident, but who has to be 
defended, nevertheless. MrT: 


Speaking in Figures 


A DICTIONARY OF SIMILES. By Frank J. 


Wilstach. 
pany. $4.00. 

Why not a dictionary of similes? Yet 
it was not until 1916 that we had it. And 
now we have a new edition of the book 
with a large number of new similes, mak- 
ing the total only a little short of 20,000. 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boston: Little, Brown and Com-. 
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Mr. Wilstach has been working on this 
collection since 1894, and it has been a 
labor of love for him. He has produced 
a book which will prove to be increasingly 
useful, not only as a reference book for 
those who would speak figuratively, but 
also ‘as a book of delight to those who 
would enjoy these delightful, or witty, or 
beautiful, or keen-edged plays of faney. 
William McFee paints an unforgettable 
picture when he compares a yacht to a 
great moth with folded wings, and J. Feni- 
more Cooper paints one just as vivid, 
though less beautiful, when he speaks of 
one who is as “busy as a cow’s tail in 
fiy-time.” The Book of Similes is a book 
of poetry, and a book of rich humor. 
Ora. 


Theological Propzdeutics 
. ‘Tue SUPREMACY or 
Herbert Alden Youtz. 
pany. $1.75. 

Mr. Youtz writes as we imagine he lec- 
tures or preaches. His book belongs in 
the sphere of theological propzedeutics. 
His philosophic point of view is that 
“personality” is the central point in psy- 
chology and the interpreter of evolution. 
His teaching is more noticeable for its 
touch with the present consciousness of 
ehurch people in the rather intelligent 
mass, or mean, than for scientific and 
gripping analysis of concepts such as 
makes appeal to wayfaring and self-fed 
minds. 8.5. B. 


THE Spiriruan. By 
The Macmillan Com- 


Cockles, Gossip, Primrosen 
By Hden Phillpotts. New York: 
$2.50. 

On a bright summer day, with a fresh 
wind blowing off the sea, a man and a 
woman met on the railway platform of 
Redcliff—both over middle age and both 
of arresting appearance, for Miller Para- 
ble stood six feet two inches tall and his 
height was accentuated by his spare body, 
while Miss Jane Shears carried a great 
weight of flesh and was built on lines as 
generous and beamy as a Dutch sloop.” 
Thus the author introduces two characters 
who play important parts in the story. 
The tale is one of the Devon coast, where, 


REDCLIFF, 
The Macmillan Company. 


A Church Pageant for Easter . 


THE CONSECRATION 
OF SIR GALAHAD 


By Eugene R. Shippen 
and Elizabeth B. Shippen 


This pageant for Easter is arranged for 
presentation.in the church, and has been 
successfully given in city and country 
churches. 


Takes about thirty minutes 
for preduction and usually three re- 


hearsals are sufficient. “Detailed sug- 

gestions are included for the simple 

setting, costuming, and music. Publish- 

ed in one volume with THE NATIV- 

ITY, a pageant for Christmas. 
Illustrated $1.60 postpaid 

Free descriptive circular will be sent 
upon request. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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when the tide ebbs, the villagers go to 
the flats to gather cockles, and gossip. 
Says Jane Shears, “When we go to tide, 
we dress accordingly, because raking 
cockles ain’t exactly the same as picking 
primrosen, of course.” 

Rustie characters laugh and jest, after 
the style of this sterling writer. Redcliff 
with its delicate romances, its ironical 
situations, its village weddings and bitter 
feuds, is the Phillpotts of The Lavender 
Dragon and The Grey Room over again. 
The book tells well its story of rustic Eng- 
land. It is welcome after the deluge of 
stories of the spicy adventures of gallants 
and society butterflies. i. Pte. 


A Compact Recital 


A Snort History or THE AMERICAN LABOR 
MoveMEnT. By Mary Beard. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. : 

The editorial committee in charge of 
this publication would be ample assurance 
of the high standard it discloses. Schol- 
arship, a scientific attitude toward facts, 
and simplicity of style are outstanding 
factors. Although designed primarily for 
the education of workers, it is bound to 
have a wide circulation among all stu- 
dents of labor who find themselves cold to 
all doctrinaire treatises; no hint of propa- 
ganda of any sort can be detected in its 
compact recital. It will contain numerous 
surprises for many who suppose that they 
are familiar with labor history. It is in- 
structive to read the repetition of the 
same old, outworn, discredited arguments, 
used to oppose improvement in labor con- 
ditions to-day that were used over one 
hundred years ago. Any one interested in 
public affairs, and especially in this as- 
pect of them, should unfailingly include 
this handbook in his outfit. History is 
rarely better adapted to immediate and 
constant serviceability than in this in- 
stance. W. F. G. 


She Has Ink in the Blood 


HELEN AND OTHERS. By Marina Wister. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Those readers of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER Who went to the General Conference 
which met in 1919, will recall the young 
girl who spoke at the unveiling of the 
tablet commemorating Channing’s Balti- 
more sermon. Her brief paper then 
showed no little literary promise. This 
selfsame young woman now makes her 
appearance with a tiny volume of poems 
whereby the promise of her earlier years 
is further justified. Miss Wister comes 
by writing naturally. The great grand- 
daughter of Dr. Channing, the daughter of 
Owen Wister, and the descendant through 
him of a long line of Siddonses and 
Kembles, she has ink in her blood. Her 
yerse is not abundant. It is modestly 
offered. Besides the longer poem, “To 


Helen,” it contains a variety of lyrics | 


upon many topics. Although manifestly 
‘youthful, a bit sentimental in places, and 
not without a faint suggestion of imita- 
tiveness, it breathes a note clear, tuneful, 
and unquestionably sincere.. These pages 
are fragrant with true feeling, inspired 
by music, drama, literature and the nat- 
ural universe. After the singer has come 
to closer grips with life, her poetry will 


The Christian Register 


acquire depth, with a corresponding 
simplification of vocabulary. Neverthe- 
less, her first venture reveals a genuine 
gift, the honest craftsmanship of a true 
artist. Clouds.» “Rainy” “Drees, ERs: 
and ‘Fanny,’ we like especially. 

A, Re. 


Magazine History 

THE JoYS AND TRIBULATIONS OF AN Eprror. 
By L. Frank Tooker. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $4.00. 

We speak with enthusiasm about this 
book. Probably no piece of writing is 
beyond criticism; but this one meets so 
many requirements of the good, worth- 
while book that we readily give it 100 
per cent. in the literary tests. Mr. Tooker 
for about forty years has been- connected 
with the editorial staff of the Century 
magazine. Coming to the office as a 
youthful poet who had attracted the at- 
tention of Richard Watson Gilder, then 
editor, he made a fixed place for himself 
there by his loyalty to the best interests 
of the magazine, his careful editing, and 
his literary gifts. In the book is much 
magazine history; there are intimate de- 
scriptions of life in an editorial office, 
glimpses at important personages, and ac- 
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counts of the ways manuscripts are dis- 
covered and prepared for public reading. 
A charming, graceful style lifts the vol- 
ume out of the commonplace and gives it 
real literary flavor. Through it all we 
ean discern Mr. Tooker’s genial, culti- 
vated personality. As we read, and be- 
come more and more familiar with the 
author’s command of the niceties of the 
English language, we understand the part 
he must have played in making the Cen- 
tury magazine one of the leading month- 
lies of the country. E. H.C. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 


but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 


results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straight-forward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 


sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


BOOKS 


are the best 


EASTER GIFTS 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG, A. A. Milne. 


For the Children: 


The most delightful little book of verses you can imagine. 


It is charmingly illustrated with little 


black and white sketches which will appeal to the young and the old. 


$2.10 postpaid. 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE, Sherman and Kent. 
Bible stor‘es so enticingly presented that they cannot fail to interest any child between the ages 


of eight and eighteen. 
children in the Bible.” 


“The mothers who have such a work will not find it difficult to interest their 


$3.60 postpaid. 


THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, William and Mary Gannett. 
A little book which contains little prayers for morning, bedtime, and household thanksgivings. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN, George Hodges. 


$.85 postpaid. 


A volume of Old Testament stories retold for children. 


For\Your Friend: 


$2.50 postpaid. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, Edited by Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 
Selected passages from the Old and New Testaments representative of what is best in the Bible. 


Bound in flexible green leather, stamped in gold, it makes an admirable gift book. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, David Starr Jordan. 


$2.00 postpaid. 


A little volume of high thoughts that give rise to noble and lasting impulses, from the idealistic 


visions which animate youth to the steadfast purposes which guide maturer age. 


PERSONAL RELIGION, Dean Inge. 


$.90 postpaid. 


THE WORD AND THE WORK, Studdert Kennedy. 
Two little books written especially for the Easter season. Both by well-known writers and preach- 


ers, they will be welcomed as gift books at this season. 


Each $1.10 postpaid. 


THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE, Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
The central theme of this book is the idea that only a conviction of immortality can dignify and 


purify human life. A theme especially applicable at this Easter season. 


$1.10 postpaid. 
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25 BEACON STREET 
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When Easter Came to Pine-Ayr 


Or, “Showers of Blessing” 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Are the cookies ready, Weese? And 
how long is it that little church has been 
locked up?” Janetta’s flaxen bob indi- 
eated the hill which rose majestically to 
the west of the Hope cottage. Thickly 
wooded with young pines and spruces, it 
was crowned with a picturesque meeting- 
house, bu'lt long ago of native stone. 

“About five years since the community 
had services,” replied Louise, whisking a 
pan of cookies from the stove and dump- 
ing them on the kitchen table. “Now 
we'll ice them, Jan. Get mother’s tube of 
yellow goo and this tribe will have some 
Faster cookies if we can’t have anything 
else Eastery. Isn’t it fine school dismissed 
at noon for spring vacation?” 

Buddy’s daffodil head bobbed up the 
back steps in answer to the spicy odors 
that had floated into the sandy ravine 
where he dug countless ditches and built 
bridges to his heart’s content. “Gimme 
one,” he pleaded. “Oh!” a squeal of de- 
lighted recognition. ‘Little chickens and 
—and bunn‘es and birds!” 

“Much obliged for 
works of art, Buddy.’ Louise eyed child 
and cookies gravely. “I did mean those 
birds for tulips or lilies, but you’re right. 
Here’s a bird and you can furnish the 
song.” 

“T saw a bluebird,” volunteered Buddy, 
munching a left wing. “Two of ’em. 
Buildin’ a nest on our porch in a hole up 
by a log—” 

“Show us!” Janetta flashed out, trailed 
by: big sister and small brother. 

Shy, bluish gray Mrs. B., alighted on the 
railing, telltale straws in her beak. Silver 
notes floated from an ancient pine where 
sky-blue Mr. B. reported ‘‘present,” add- 
ing a few trills by way of spring greeting. 

“He’s offered us his notes,’ observed 
Louise drolly. ‘Paid his rent in advance. 
I call that good business.” 

Janetta, ‘skipping inside to a congenial 
task, sang a bit her class had learned for 
last year’s Easter program: 


‘Winged lute that we call a_ bluebird. 
You blend in a silver strain 
The sound of the laughing waters, 
The patter of spring’s sweet rain; 
The voice of the wind, the sunshine, 
And fragrance of blossoming things. 
Ah, you are a poem of April 


That God has endowed with wings!” 


appreciating my 


“Spring’s sweet rain is right,” broke in - 


the teasing drawl of middle brother, 
Garry. “We're having some more of the 
same. H’m. Whatever it is smells, lead 
me to it.” He eased himself.on to the 
wood-box, fortified with crisp chickens. 
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“Raining again! Oh, bother!’ Janetta 
frowned inquiringly from the back win- 
dow. “And I meant to hike up to the 
Twin B and explore the cave with Sally 
and Ruth Bedloe. You been fishing?’ She 
whirled on Garry, serenely indifferent to 
weather. 

“Course not. Season doesn’t open till 
next week. Then there'll be fishermen 
flocking up every time the little old train 
puffs in. Watch me learn all about catch- 
ing these tricky mountain trout! I’m 
going to try to supply one of the Inns 
this summer. Freckles at the post office 
says summer folks like ’em for breakfast 
and fish-fry picnics. When will mother 
be back?” 

“She said not to expect her till noon 
to-morrow.” Louise tested the icing and 
started decorating wholesale. ‘Doctor 
James said he simply had to have the one 
person who knew about nursing. L’fe or 
death, nearly. That poor mother and new 
baby up Beaver Creek are awfully sick. 
But mother’ll pull them through till a 
nurse gets on the job to-morrow.” 

“Funny our being planted up here as 
quick as scat,” remarked Janetta, wincing 
as if the pattering drops hit a sore spot. 
“To think just as we had a chance to sell 
our city house, mother’s Aunt Rachel 
should head for California and offer us 
this cabin free for six months. 
end of fun all summer but I did hate to 
leave the girls and miss all the good times 
at Easter.” 

“Does that church over there belong to 
somebody that’s sealed it up till dooms- 
day or something?’ Garry leisurely pre- 
pared to sally forth for stove wood to 
oblige Louise. The clouds had floated, 
like wisps of cotton wool, down from 
the range, blotting out the Cathedral rocks 
and swathing hill and yalley in ghostly 
mist. Buddy watched for a cloud to sit 
down on the step with him every minute. 

“Well, grandpa Wallace down by the 
river, told me there was nobody to keep 
it up since the ‘boom busted,” quoted 
Louise. ‘You know this used to be a big 
lumber camp. But they moved the saw- 
mill down river, and the rich ranchers 
sold and moved away and there’s no one 


to take the lead and start Sunday again, 


I suppose. 
body’s. 
chureh. I know there’s an organ,’ she 
sighed, daubing chicks, bunnies, and birds 
an impartial yellow. 


Everybody’s business is no- 


Garry banged in the wood and retrieved 


a penny that dropped from his pocket, 
“Wish there was some way of making a 
few dimes before vacation,” he said. 


It'll be no 


I’d love to peek in that cunning 


“Mother’s so afraid of breaking into the 
nest egg, but it’s tough on her to go off 
-nursing and losing sleep. Guess earning 
a quarter in this Rip Van Winkle place 
is about as easy as moving that hill.” He 


chuckled. “A gentle little earthquake 
might wake up these folks and open the 
ehurch door, whack !” 

“M’m,” assented Louise, setting the 
cookies away to cool in a place the boys 
wouldn’t think of. One of Garry’s idle 
remarks had rung a bell in her mind. 
Only the evening before she and mother 
had read aloud the beautiful Easter chap- 
ter from Matthew. Garry’s phrases, 
“door sealed” and “earthquake” suggested 
to her the rolling away of the great stone 
from the sepulechre. Had the people of 
Pine-Ayr made a sort of sepulchre of the 
little church? And what would it take to 
roll away their stone and flood the place 
with sweet air and sunshine, and hope and 
new life? ; 

Buddy, perched on a top step, catching 
rain in a small pail, was talking softly 
to himself. Strangely enough, he was re- 
péating bits of an Haster story Louise had 
read from a new household magazine, 
about an unhappy lily bulb that lay on 
the florist’s shelf so lonely. It thought, 
“T am brown, the shelf is brown, the floor 
is brown, the whole world is brown.” 

“You mean it’s wet!” complained Jan- 
etta, giving up the trip to the jolly ranch 
with a pang. 

“Hi! It’s just time for the big bus 
to go through!” Garry displayed sud- 
den energy and grabbing his old slicker, 
vanished in the downpour. A trail wound 
down from “The Hope Chest,” as Janetta 
ealled it, twisted itself twice round the 
hill, crossed the river bridge and ended 
at a tiny station which neighbored 
humbly with the village store and post 
office. (Dr. Doolittle’s, Buddy liked to 
call it.) 


“T’m going, too. That’s all that will 


Happiness 


Let us smile along together, 
Be the weather 
What it may. 
Through the waste and wealth of hours, 
Plucking flowers 
By the way. 


Fragrance from the meadows blowing, 

Naught of heat or hatred knowing, 

Kindness seeking, kindness sowing, 
Not to-morrow, but to-day. 


—James W. Foley. 


Sentence Sermon 


Whoever in the darkness lighteth an- 
other with a lamp, lighteth himself also. 


—Auerbach. 


it out as one word. 


April Wind 


MARJORIE DILLON 


‘The wind was full of tricks to-day; 
It blew my hat and scarf away, 

And teased me all the way to school. 
I’m sure ’twas playing April Fool. 


te 


happen all day,” decided Janetta with 
a pout. 

“IT wanna go,” began Buddy, but Louise 
sidetracked him shrewdly. “I need good, 
experienced help,” she explained. “It’s a 
splendid time to fix up the little room 
below. Then when Tommy comes up to 


_visit you—” 


They were merrily mopping and ham- 
mering when the “Bob White” call of 
the clan brought them top-side like jacks- 
in-a-box. Garry was breathless, sopping, 
and positively excited. Janetta, half a 
league below, panted and made signs. 

“Guesswhathappened!” Garry brought 
“The bus to Estes 
balked down the road and the driver ‘s 
phoned to the mouth of the canyon for 
a service car. Then Mr. Reeves got word 
at the post office that the road ’s blocked 
a mile beyond. Rock and gravel slide, 
so the bus will be here for hours, maybe 
all night—” 

It was interrupt or explode for Janetta. 
“We'll feed ’em!” she put the big idea in 
a nutshell. “Two men had walked up 
from the breakdown and were asking the 
way to a lunch counter. If they could 
get tea and sandwiches now—”’ 

“And the postmaster guyed ’em and 
said they’d have to fill up on scenery 
or pine cones. All he’s got is air-tights 
and old. bread—” Garry halted at the 
inspired look on Louise’s face. 

“Opportunity’s right on our roof,’ she 
remarked, “and we thought it was rain! 
Company forward, march!” (She hurried 
kitchenward, giving directions with a level 
head and voice. “‘All mother’s fresh bread, 
meant to last over Sunday,” she took stock 
with one hand and shook down the fire 
with the other. “Buddy, fly below and 
bring up the condensed milk. I appoint 
you custodian of the can opener. We'll 
give those hungry bus-ters a choice of tea 
or coffee. About a dozen folks, you said, 
Jan? You cut bread for all you’re worth 
and open the extra butter. Garry, bring 
a couple of pounds and some pimento 
cheese your first trip back. We’ve lots 
of peanut butter and the remains of yes- 
terday’s hen.” 

“And those eggs we saved to dye,” 
Janetta bravely brought herself to say. 

Louise nodded. “We may need them. 
Assemble paper napkins and tin cups, and 
borrow Miss Jenkins’ over the gulch. Not 
raining much now, that’s good. Mother’s 
jam and marmalade, extra special. Course 
you may help, Buddy. Only if you love 
us, don’t stub your toe on the way.” 

There followed the busiest, dizziest 
period of preparation and service imagin- 
able. Garry was a windmill, Janetta never 
wasted a motion. Buddy took orders like 
a juggler’s assistant and obeyed them like 
a lamb. Then down the hill moved the re- 
lief corps, though Janetta called it a 
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movable lunch counter—and the welcome 
they received from the depressed travelers, 
was one to remember a lifetime. No 
grouch had the slightest chance in that 
atmosphere of youth and steaming tea. 
The sun broke out to watch proceedings ; 
and up the hill came Janetta, a small 
tugboat towing dignified craft: a stately, 
handsome woman, rather pale, leaning on 
the arm of a pleasant young man who 
bore a striking resemblance to her. 

“Louise, this is Dr. Goodheart and his 
mother,” Janetta observed the conventions 
with a huff and a puff. “She had a ner- 
yous headache so I asked her to come up 
and lie down awhile.” 

Louise hospitably swept the dignified 
eraft into harbor while the animated tug 
found opportunity to whisper slyly, “‘He’s 
a minister!” 

Never were there pleasanter guests. 
The Goodhearts seemed to sense affairs 
at once and took the keenest interest in 
the silver shower that followed the one 
from the clouds. Mrs. Goodheart declared 
it cured her at once, just to relax in the 
old camp chair, sipping tea and feast- 
ing on scenery. 

She and her son were easterners. He 
was to take up his work in a city church 
the following week. They had planned 
this week-end in the far-famed Colorado 
mountain park, twenty miles up from the 
village. 2 

“Yes, that is the church on the hill, 
but—” The story was out before Louise 
realized it. Young Dr. Goodheart at once 
followed the road through the evergreens 
to view this deserted church close up. 
Later, Garry brought news that the bus 
would not resume its journey until about 
seven, so all hands joined in preparing a 
simple supper which was enjoyed before 
genial blazing pine knots. Before their 
new friends went back to the station, the 
young minister produced his amazing, de- 
lightful plan. ‘Something must be done 
about it. Mother and I will be on hand 
next Sunday at ten o’clock if you young 
folks will do the rest.” He waited for 
their reaction. 

Louise expected that gentle little earth- 
quake, but Garry replied, ‘““‘Watch us! and 
rattled dimes in his pocket like a cowboy 
on pay day. Over five dollars had been 
earned for the family budget that day. 

Of course, it was a handicap being with- 
out an airplane. Otherwise the good news 
flew through the community on two legs 
and four, a-horseback and by telephone. 
The postmaster’s wife dug out the key 
from somewhere and superintended the 
airing and decorating of the little chapel. 


-The school teacher could play nicely and 


it was astonishing how many Haster songs 
and pieces the children remembered. 
One little woman brought her treasure, a 
white and gold lily. Louise recalled the 
one that had thought the whole earth was 
brown, but through patience and care had 
blossomed to brighten the Easter services. 
The ranch children brought budding 
branches and a wealth of cheery anemones, 
and the sunlight streamed in through the 
open door and windows in golden glory. 

Every soul in that community enjoyed 
that Easter service with eyes and faces 
that shone while holding a bit of wonder- 
ment as to how it had all happened. 
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“Christ is risen,’ murmured grandpa 
Wallace as glad voices rose in harmony and 
floated out to join the wild birds’ melodies. 

“My father used to love the old song 
‘Showers of blessing,’’’ Mother Hope said 
to Mrs. Goodheart as the youngsters 
thronged out into the sunshine with the 
minister. “It must have been such a 
shower that brought you to us.” ’ 

The postmaster, breaking away from a 
neighborly group, joined them with the 
announcement, ‘““We’ve got our heads to- 
gether and there’ll be news soon. One 
thing though, there’ll be something doing 
in this church every Sunday!” And 
Louise, dropping back to join her mother, 
clasped her hands joyfully. Easter had 
come to Pine-Ayr! The stone was rolled 


away. 
im [All rights reserved] 


All Praise to Jack London Clubs 


Dumb Animals spreads the good news 
that, owing chiefly to the consistent and 
persistent efforts of the Jack London 
Clubs, the managers of large circuses have 
decided that henceforth their shows will 
include no wild animal acts. Charles 
Ringling himself gives four reasons for 
the decision. 

“1. There has been enough criticism by 
the public of wild-animal acts to warrant 
us in withdrawing them, as a quite com- 
mon impression is prevalent that tigers, 
lions, ete., are taught by very rough 
methods, and that it is cruel to force them 
through their stunts. 

“2. Many parents object to bringing 
young children to a show in which men 
and women enter the cages with ferocious 
beasts. 

“3. The delay in hauling the animals 
into and out of the circus tent and of 
transferring the animals from their shift- 
ing dens into the arenas and back, is very 
objectionable and not altogether without 
danger. 

“4. The public seems to prefer animal 
acts in which the animals themselves seem 
to take an interested and playful part, 
as do dogs, seals, horses, elephants, ete.” 


Help Save the Wild Flowers! 


Wild flowers will soon be here. Help 
save them! Be a thoughtful picker, not 
a thoughtless one who pulls up roots with 
the flower. Through careless tourists and 
picnickers, California has suffered great 
loss of the toyon berry; other Western 
states, the yucca; and the East, the in- 
comparable fringed gentian. Many states 
are hastening to pass laws to protect their 
flowers. 

Tulare County, California, has formed 
the Hill and Mountain Club, in which it 
hopes to enroll every resident, for the 
preservation of the flowers, shrubs and 
trees of that beautiful region. Hundreds 
of informed school children give the club 
their eager interest and support. 


Greek Wisdom. 


Euripides said, “whoso neglects learning 
in his youth, loses the past, and is dead 
for the future.” 
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Community Church Observes Its Centenary 


Channing preached and Bryant wrote hymn for the first dedication 


HE COMMUNITY CHURCH in New 

York City, founded as the Second Con- 
gregational Unitarian Society on March 
19, 1825, celebrated the one hundred years 
of its history on March 15 and 16. Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes and Rey. John Her- 
man Randall are the ministers of the 
church. Mr. Randall conducted the re- 
ligious service on Sunday morning, and 
Mr. Holmes preached the anniversary sevr- 
mon. <A public meeting in the evening 
was addressed by Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt 
of Cornell University, who spoke on “The 
Coming Religion.” At the Anniversary 
Dinner in the Aldine Club building Mon- 
day evening, Melbert B. Carey, chairman 
of the Anniversary Committee, presided as 
toastmaster, and these ministers and lay- 
men gave short talks: Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
Dr. Minot Simons, Dr. William T. Crocker, 
Dr. Taraknath Das, James Weldon John- 
son, Mrs. Claude U. Gilson,-J. Burnet 
Nash, Dr. Harvey Dee Brown, Mr. Ran- 
dall, and Mr. Holmes. 

The Sunday meetings were unusually 
interesting in that practically all portions 
of the service were the.work of past and 
present leaders in this church. The first 
hymn, “God of the rolling years,” was 
written for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the church by John Pierpont, Jr. The 
second lesson was taken from the fiftieth 
anniversary sermon preached by Orville 
Dewey, the second minister. The next 
bymn, “Time’s dark waters roll along,” by 
Charles T. Brooks, was also written for 
the fiftieth anniversary. The offertory, 
“Ror the Coming Race,’ was composed 
for the centenary service by Clifford De- 
marest, organist of the church. And Mr. 
Holmes wrote the words of the final hymn, 
“When darkness, brooding o’er the deep.” 
The prelude for the evening meeting was 
also the composition of Mr. Demarest, and 
the two hymns sung were the work of 
William Parsons Lunt, the first minister 
of the church, and Minot Savage, the 
eighth minister. 

Mr. Holmes’s anniversary sermon in 
part described his vision of the community 
church of the future. He said: 

“T see a church, free and independent 
—free of tradition, independent of con- 
formity. I see a church which will take 
no sectarian name, recognize no sectarian 
allegiance, achieve no sectarian work. I 
see a church which has rid itself of all 
denominational obligations and given it- 
self utterly to the community. I see a 
church which in membership, organiza- 
tion, leadership, shall know neither liberal 
nor orthodox, Protestant nor Catholic, 
Christian nor pagan, but only men, all 
children of God, and all brothers one of 
another. 

“Secondly, I see a church which, while 
independent of any religious, national, 
racial, or social group, yet seeks fellow- 
ship with all. ... 

“Lastly, I see a church engaged in 
great works of public instruction and 


social betterment. I see a church which 
seeks to be itself the instrument of knowl- 
edge and great reforms. The parish 
church is dead; a club of like-minded 
men and women who played and worked 
together, it has no place in the seething 
life of this vast community. 

“In its stead must come the church 
which is a public institution, led by a 
staff of preachers and teachers, manned 
by a corps of professional workers,. or- 
ganized like a university or a government 
for efficient service of the common good. 
The parish church, the institutional 
church, the union church—they have all 
come, as they are all going. Now comes 
the community church as the completion 
and fulfillment of them all.” 

The Second Congregational Unitarian 
Society was founded at a meeting held in 
the vestry of All Souls Church by “per- 
sons disposed to unite in building a church 
for Unitarian worship in the upper part of 
the city.” The first building was erected 
on the corner of Prince and Mercer 
Streets, and opened for its first meeting 
on December 1, 1826. Five days later, 
December 6, at the service of dedication, 
William Ellery Channing preached his 
famous sermon, “Unitarian Christianity 
Most Favorable to Piety.” William Cullen 
Bryant, a member of the congregation, 
wrote for the occasion his hymn, “Thou 
whose unmeasured temple stands.” 

The first minister, William Parsons 
Lunt, a young man of twenty-three years 
of age, was settled and ordained two 
years later, on January 19, 1828. William 
Cullen Bryant contributed also to this oec- 
casion his hymn, “Mighty One, before 
whose face.” 

Fire destroyed the new chureh building 
on the morning of Sunday, November 26, 
1837. A year and a half later, on May 


3, 1839, a second building was dedicated ° 


at Broadway and Waverly Place, and 
baptized “The Church of the Messiah.” 
This edifice was sold in 1864 because of 
“the many changes incident to the neigh- 
borhood, the crowding in of business, the 
moving of many families still further up 
town.” 

A third building, erected at Park Ave- 
nue and 34th Street, was dedicated on 
April 2, 1868, and at this, time was one 
of the most splendid churches in the city. 
It was gutted by fire on September 11. 
1919. After three years of services held 
at the New Amsterdam, the Lyric; and 
the National Theaters, the congregation 
entered its new home, constructed inside 
the old walls, on November 5, 1922, and 
dedicated it with appropriate ceremony 
on December 31. 

Already at meetings held on January 13 
and April 1,-1919, the church had re- 
organized itself on a basis of what it 
terms “social as contrasted with theo- 
logical idealism, community as contrasted 
with denominational life,” and had taken 
the name, “The Community Church of 
New York.” Its present constituency of 
more than 1,600 people includes Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, Hindus, and many 
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other groups. Its Sunday-night forum is 
now in its eleventh year. 

Mr. Holmes has recently completed his 
eighteenth year as minister of the church. 
Although in his forty-fifth year, he is a 
veteran in years of service among New 
York clergymen. Mr. Randall, minister 
with Mr. Holmes since 1920, came to the 
church from the Baptist denomination. 
Among distinguished clergymen who for- 
merly served this church were Orville 
Dewey (1834-1846), the leading preacher 
in his day, William R. Alger (1874-1878), 
Robert Collyer (1879-1912), Minot Savage 
(1896-1906). Dr. Harvey Dee Brown, as- 
sociate minister from 1916 to 1923, is now 
conducting a series of lectures in the 
church on Sunday mornings. 


Anniversary Hymn 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


(Written for the centenary celebration of 
the Community Church in New York City) 


When darkness, brooding o’er the deep, 
Disclosed nor stars nor sun; 

When steaming seas, in awful calm, ~ 
Knew not a world begun; 

Thy spirit, Lord, was in the void, 
Thy purpose moved the night, 

And loud through aeons wonderful, 
Hast cried, Let there be Light! 


The sons of men have heard the ery, 
And starting from the sod, 

Have stretched their feebly groping hands 
Out toward the ways of God; 

Have stood erect on trembling feet, 
With dim and fearful sight, 

And moving lips unused of speech, 
Have cried, Let there be Light! 


The centuries, like marching stars, 
Have flamed, and dimmed away; 

Still onward strives the human host 
From darkness into day; 

The saints, the prophets, and the seers, 
The martyrs calmly free, 

Blaze high and far the sacred way 
To Truth and Liberty. 


Our fathers, Lord, a humble band, 
Walked gallantly this path; 
Sought desert ways of solitude, 
Dared storms of hate and wrath. 
We follow where they bravely trod, 
Hold firm the fields they won— 
Vouchsafe, O God, we fail Thee not, 
Until Thy, work be done! 


Personals 


The two anthems sung at the morning 
service in Unity Church, Moniclair, N.J., 


March 22, were the compositions of Miss . 


Alice Crane, who has been one of that 
church group for about a year. She is 
a pianist and composer and devotes her- 
self largely to sacred music. 2 


Miss Ruth W. Ayres, whose name ‘ap- 
pears on one of the honor groups of the 
mid-year examinations at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, is national secretary of the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


A. H. Bowman has been awarded the 
loving cup annually given by the Kiwanis 
Club of Louisville, Ky., to the citizen 
judged to be the most outstanding in his 
achievements for the city. Mr. Bowman 
is a member of the First Unitarian-~ 
Chureh in Louisville. 
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Messrs. Cross and Redfern speak to Unitarian Club 


T° HE FIRST ORGANIZED GROUP of 
Unitarians in America to greet any of 
the five English Centenary visitors was 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., the 
oldest and largest Unitarian men’s club 
in the country, which, at its meeting on 
March 18, had for its guests of honor 
and its speakers Rey. R. Nicol Cross and 
Rey. Lawrence Redfern. Mr. Cross is 
minister of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hamp- 
stead, London, and Mr. Redfern is minis- 
ter of the Ullet Road Church in Liverpool. 
These gentlemen, together with Rev. Al- 
fred Hall of Upper Chapel, Sheffield, and 
Rey. Herbert J. Rossington of Belfast, 
Treland, had their very first welcome from 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
and Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, who were at 
the wharf in New York City when the 
“Lancastria” docked on the morning of 
St. Patrick’s Day. This was the first 
gesture of What Mr. Cross facetiously 
referred to at the Club meeting as “that 
most dreaded American institution—hos- 
pitality.”” Remembering the erratic sched- 
ule of boat landings, he wondered how 
early in the morning the committee of wel- 
come had to arise in order to make sure 
of meeting the steamer. 

Again in defiance of his physician's 
orders, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, within two 
days of his ninety-first birthday, ventured 
out at night and sat at the head table 
with the English visitors. Other members 
of the Club at this table were William T. 
Reid, Jr., secretary of the Club, Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Henry N. Sheldon, Charles 
F. D. Belden, Henry M. Williams, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Isaac Sprague, Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, executive secretary of the 
Centenary Commission, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, and Francis P. Sears. 

Being a Centenary guest is a strenuous 
job; both Mr. Cross and Mr. Redfern 
were appalled at the schedule which Mr. 
Foote had arranged for them. Mr. Cross 
felt sure that they would be kept in the 
straight and narrow way, not only be- 
eause of this schedule but also because 
their physiognomies had been transmitted 
across the continent by American public- 
ity enterprise. Mr. Redfern remarked 
that, like Paul, they were “faint yet pur- 
suing”; after this experience, he would 
not, like Dr. Eliot, live to any fourscore 
and ten years. He looked forward to the 
end of their speaking tour: “We hope 

that we can ettjoy the Centenary in Bos- 
_ ton,” he said wistfully. 

In the serious half of each of their 
talks, Mr. Cross and Mr. Redfern called on 
America to join with Great Britain in 
helping to heal the post-war sickness of 
the world. “The family of nations must 
come,” declared Mr. Cross. ‘The absolute 
sovereignty of nations must go. The great- 
est hope for the future lies in strengthening 
the bonds between America and England. 
What neither can accomplish alone, they 
ean achieve together.” Was there in the 
back of Mr. Redfern’s mind regret for the 
failure of his country to ratify the Geneva 
protocol when he said this? “Never was 
the peace sentiment so strong in England. 


is 
— 


It is the orthodoxy of the hour that 
never again shall there be another inter- 
national conflict. But-it is so difficult to 
put together the machinery for what we 
want done.” ' 

Mr. Cross wondered whether Unitarians 
did not sometimes have an inferiority com- 
plex as to numbers, and misgivings as to 
the truth of the ideas held by small groups. 
“But,” he said, “‘we have a large follow- 
ing that has not yet undergone christen- 
ing. The tendency in theological thought— 
in so far as such thought does move—is 
toward the position we occupy.” As in- 
stances of the growing friendly. attitude 
of both the Anglican and Non-conformist 
churches, he pointed to invitations re- 
ceived by Unitarian clergymen to join 
English ministerial unions, the Unitarian 
representation in Copec, and the three 
Unitarians on the British Council of 
the Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship Through the Churches. The 
primary impulse in this new attitude is 
the recognition by the churches of the 
magnitude of the task confronting them 
to-day. It is a sign of an awakening of 
the imagination, of a new unity of pur- 
pose. There is greater understanding of 
the viewpoint of Unitarians. The line of 
demareation between it and the other 
theologies is not now so sharp; the logical 
terminus of this transition is Unitarianism. 

In the centenary exchange of American 
and British ministers, Mr. Redfern saw 
not only an aid to international friend- 
ship, but, for Unitarians on both sides of 
the water, a means of widening their 
vision, of getting them to look up and out 
of their parish to the larger liberal Chris- 
tian movement—a movement which is big- 
ger than they think. He came back to 
this thought at the end of his talk: “If 
we can cultivate the international as well 
as the parochial outlook, we shall make a 
contribution worthy of the days that have 
gone before.” 

Unitarians are distinctive in the en- 
deavor to combine the mind and the spirit 
of religion. To this end, continued Mr. 
Redfern, they will have to concentrate 
on the things ‘“‘on which doubt can never 
east its shadows’; thew must thrill to 
these fundamentals. Theirs is a joint en- 
terprise of laymen and ministers. 

The message of Mr. Cross and Mr. Red- 
fern came persuasively through the me- 
dium of their personalities. Assurance 
and tact, virility and urbanity, are nicely 
mixed in them. One guesses that they 
have the art of the seasoned British 
speaker of getting unpleasant truths into 
dissenting minds with the least possible 
friction, yet with none the less effect. Mr. 
Cross has the high cheek bones of the 
Highland Scot, and, listening to his Scotch 
accent, the newly informed listener might 
look again at his program to make sure 
that Mr. Cross’s church is in London. 
English-born and English-bred,—an Ameri- 
ean would say this of Mr. Redfern. And, 
if the American still cherished that myth 
of the Englishman's lack of the sense of 
humor, he would have laughed it out of 
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him at the Unitarian Club meeting under 
Mr. Redfern’s stories and his account of 
how he tried to wear a straw hat in mid- 
September at Harvard twelve years ago. 
Before Mr. Cross and Mr. Redfern spoke, 
Mr. Williams, president of the Club, made 
the first public announcement of the or- 
ganization of the Unitarian Foundation 
and of the forthcoming project to raise 
funds for the continuance in the new cen- 
tury of another five years of augmented 
denominational enterprise. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 


eent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 G Street, Northwest. 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP FOR SALE—Six-gallon 
elub orders solicited, prices f.o.b. Westford, 
Vermont. Syrup, single gallon, $2.50; six gal- 
lons, $14.50; over six gallons, $2.25 per gallon. 
Soft sugar, ten-pound pail, $3.20; five pound 
pail, $1.75. Syrup guaranteed to retain flavor 
for one year in cans. O. H. Jackson, West- 
ford, Vermont. 


COMPANION 


WANTED, a position as Companion to a lady 
who requires some light duties. Agreeable, 
companionable, and helpful. Best of references. 
Tel. EB. G., Regent 1883. 


ag BOR.BENT 


TWO TEN-ROOM, comfortably furnished houses 
in Nova Scotia near Halifax, one night from . 
Boston. Beautiful lakes, trout brook, furnace, 
telephone, spring water. 250 each, wood in- 
cluded. Excellent board if desired. Address: 
M. R., 229 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CAMPS 


POCONO PINES CAMP—For boys. Pocono 
Pines, Pa. High in the invigorating mountains 
(2,000 ft.). Sandy beach on 3-mile lake. 
Swimming, canoeing, riding. All sports. Fresh 
vegetables and milk. Catalog. J. E. CALHOUN, 
5906 Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 
Electricity and massage if desired. Address 
until May 15, Bhancue Dennegs, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Bach Passion Music 
in Boston Churches 


This year there will be two opportuni- 
ties in Holy Week to hear the wonderful 
Passion Music of Bach, sung by the com- 
bined choirs of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and King’s Chapel. Last year 
on Good Friday this music was sung in 
the First Church by the two choirs under 
the direction of John P. Marshall, organ- 
ist of the First Church, with Raymond C. 
Robinson, the King’s Chapel organist and 
choirmaster, assisting. This year Mr. 
Marshall will conduct both services and 
Mr. Robinson will take the organ. The 
first performance will be given on Wednes- 
day of Holy Week, April 8, at 8 p.m. The 
privilege of hearing these two very able 
choirmasters and the two choirs will be 
very great and the public are invited. 
Cards of admission may be had after 
April 1 from either choirmaster, or from 
Miss Rusby at King’s Chapel House, 27 
Marlboro Street, Boston. 


Mrs. Gallagher in Middle West 


Mrs. Osear C. Gallagher, president of 
the Women’s Alliance, is on a fortnight’s 
trip in the Middle West. Places which 
she has visited and will visit include Chi- 
eago, Ill., for the Chicago Associate Alli- 
ance meeting; Milwaukee, Wis., to attend 
and speak at a joint meeting of The Alli- 
ance, the Laymen’s League, and the 
Y. P. R. U.; Jamestown, N.Y., where she 
addressed the Meadville Associate Alli- 
ance meeting, held in connection with the 
Meadville Conference; Ithaca and Roches- 
ter, N.Y. Mr. Gallagher has spent a large 
part of the last year in the field. She is 

‘also a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Unitarian Foundation, which is 
seeking to raise $2,000,000 for Unitarian 
activities during the next five years. 


A Service of Remembrance 


The annual service by candle-light in 
remembrance of Jesus of Nazareth will 
be held at the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., Thursday eve- 
ning, April 9, at eight o’clock. The organ 
prelude will begin at seven-thirty. This 
service was originated in 1920 and in- 
eludes the singing of a Palestrina anthem, 
the reading of selections from the ac- 
counts of the last supper and death of 
Jesus, and an observance of communion, 
The service will be conducted by the min- 
ister, Rev. Frank O. Holmes. 


New Lecture on Unitarianism 


Under the direction of the American 
Unitarian Association, a new lecture on 
the history of Unitarianism in America, 
with special attention to the last hun- 
dred years, has been prepared. The lec- 
ture is quite different from that on “The 
Rise of Unitarianism in America,” which 
is now and will continue to be available. 
The new lecture is illustrated by seventy- 
five colored slides. Many of the slides 
contain several scenes, and an analysis 
of them shows that there are 27 pictures 
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of distinguished Unitarians; 21 of the 
pioneers of the faith; 25 of the churches; 
six parsonages; the three _ theological 
seminaries; nine pictures of our various 
activities; five which may be classed 
as memorabilia; four Transylvanian 
churches; three pictures of religious lib- 


erals not Unitarians; and eight Unitarian 


hymns which may be sung during the 
lecture. Accompanying these slides is a 
fully written-out lecture describing them 
and, incidentally, weaving together the 
beginnings of our faith and the develop- 
ment of our organized life in America 
during the. last 100 years. There will 
be no charge for the use of the lecture. 
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To Broadcast Dr. Lake’s Address 


An address by Prof. Kirsopp Lake in 
the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April 19, on “The Religion of To- 
morrow,” will be broadcast from station 
KDKA, one of the most powerful in the 
country. Professor Lake will speak at 
the morning service. 


ArTtanta, GA—The church school room 
of the Liberal Christian Church, which 
also serves for social gatherings, has been 
entirely renovated. The Men’s Club initi- 
ated the fund for meeting the expenses. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 


Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 
Cameo 
China and Glassware 
Handbags and Scarfs 


CHINA 


Glass and Venetian Glass 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 
Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


HITE HOUSE COFFEE comes to your table, real coffee, with 
all its rich aroma preserved—all its golden coffee fragrance. 
Insist on White House Coffee and taste the flavor that’s roasted in! 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY Boston, Chicago, Portsmouth, Va. 
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Holy Week at King’s Chapel 

There will be the following services at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., in Holy 
Week and on Easter Day. On Palm Sun- 
day, there will be morning prayer at 
11 a.m. The preacher at the usual week- 
day noon services will be Dean Willard h. 
Sperry, D.D., of the Harvard Theological 
school. He will preach each day from Mon- 
day to Thursday, inclusive, at 12.15, and 
also on Good Friday at 12 m., when morn- 
ing prayer will be said before the sermon. 
There will be evening prayer on each day 
from Monday to Friday, inclusive, at 5 
o'clock, with a short sermon by Mr. 
Speight. On Wednesday, the combined 
choirs of King’s Chapel and the First 
Church in Boston will sing Bach’s Passion 
Music. On Thursday, Holy Communion 
will be celebrated at 8 p.m. The 5 o’clock 
“service on Good Friday will be evening 
prayer, the reading of the passion story 
by Mr. Speight and special Good Friday 
music by the King’s Chapel choir. There 
will be no services on Saturday, Easter 
Even. On Easter Day, there will be the 
usual morning prayer with sermon at 
11 a.m., and at 3.30 p.m., an Easter flower 
service. 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
makes with gratitude the following ac- 
knowledgments : 

Previously 


acknowledged, balance 


Betis AM EEROR GS us AE Soe aed shel sla Sere $6,933.97 
Philadelphia, Pa., League of Uni- 

SEI MORRO «6 5 Aolh aise 5 iesiete ye 50.00 
Gloucester, Mass., Alliance........ 25.00 
Marlboro, Mass., Alliance... Se 25.00 
Athol, Mass., Alliance........ 10.00 


Madison, Wis., Alliance..’........- 25.00 
Weandsor, Vix Alliance. 2955. 8s2 4 10.00 
St. Cloud, Minn., Alliance......... 5.00 
Marietta, Ohio, Alliance........... 25.00 
Ashby, Mass., Alliance............ 10.00 
Braintree, Mass., Alliance......... 5.00 
Berkeley, Calif., Alliance......... 10.00 
Brookline, Mass., First Alliance... 50.00 


Melrose, Mass., Alliance.......... 10.00 
Milton, Mass., Alliance............ 
Boston, Mass., Second Alliance... . 
fey Mass. Alliance. . oe. cies 
Leominster, Mass., Evening Alliance 
Dedham, Mass., Alliance.......... 
Charlestown, N.H., Alliance....... 
Norton, Mass., Alliance........... 
Sharon, Mass., Alliance........... 
Whitman, Mass., Alliance......... 
Passaic, N.J.,, Alliance............ 
PrOmmere, IN. Ves ALHANCE wyeve noes ce ate 
Westboro, Mass., Alliance......... 
Sudbury, Mass., Alliance.......... 
Detroit, Mich.,Alliance:.....05 55 
Rantorn, Me. Alliance. o...srecs ise «2 
New York, N-Y., All Souls Alliance 
iynnys Mans, Gharch. .0..2. 0. a0. 7. 
Hackensack, N.J., Church......... 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Church...... 
Canton; Mass.,,Churech. 2.262: . 2% 
Sudbury, Mass., Church.......... 
MN KOLS. we, ORETOR:. . dr ayer aye. < 


Total to. March Tet. cc nc<s 5. > =\0 $7,760.47 
Harotp G. ARNOLD, 
Treasurer. 


Turlis: Another Test 

of the League 

(Continued from page 316) 

of its methods as applied by its officials. 
The Commissioners conduct hearings in 
Macedonia and Thrace, much as courts of 
justice would conduct them, and make an 
oppressed minority feel that some au- 
thority is caring for them and protecting 
them from injustice. The question of 
minorities is one of the most danger- 
fraught in the new world. The League 
of Nations does well to pay human atten- 
tion to its solution. 


. 
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_The House by the 


Community Crossroads 
(Continued from page 324) 


munity Health Association, Family Wel- 
fare Society of Boston, and North Ameri- 
can Civic League for Immigrants. 

I had seen enough to convince me that 
the work was justifying itself many times 
over; but I had not seen all. On the 
street floor. located in what was once the 
tavern billiard room, is one of the most 
unique libraries to be found, I think, in 
Boston. Like every other feature of the 
Centre, the spirit of service to the neigh- 
borhood pervades it. Gathered at the 
tables were persons of all ages from chil- 
dren to grandmothers. But the children 
come oftenest, attracted by the delightful 
atmosphere created by the trained libra- 
rian, Miss Clara A. Clarke. For two 
hundred children to gather there of an 
afternoon is not unusual. An average of 
five thousand books a month go out to 
the homes, and are eagerly read, as tests 
employed indicate. The library has 
eleven thousand volumes. 

“How young do they come?” I 
Miss Clarke. | 

“As soon as they get their eyes open,” 
she responded. I could believe it when 
I saw a tiny tot trotting from table to 
table, and learned she was a regular visi- 
tor. The library, a branch of the Fel- 
lowes Atheneum, is free, and has its own 


asked 
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program of instruction: in the use of 

books, what books to read at specific ages, 

story-telling, and citizenship. The libra- 
(Continued on page 334) 


Thisisthe Bible Store 


convenient to all—right in the 
heart of ihe shopping district 


Send for Catalug cr call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromiield St., Boston 


a ee eee eT of 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


js bess following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


ie 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 


BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ei Pon ieee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B 


ESTOS TUTTT eTTTTTITS TTT SIUM WLLL LL LLL LLL LL ey 


Fee ee elie i 


+ 


Board of Trustees CALHOUN, 


Paut REVERE FROTHINGHAM, President, Boston 
Henry W. Farnam, Vice President, New Haven 
Pitt Dim.mcHagM, Secretary, Boston 


CHartotTtTé R. THoRN, Treasurer, Calhoun 
N. PENROSE HALLOWELL, : 
Chairman Investment Committee, Boston 


Negro education. 


future security. 


Soe eeenewnvesensanenncnsenenenecesens: 
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CaLHOUN CoLorRED SCHOOL 


Incorporated 1892 


THIS elementary and grammar school with industrial 
training, in the Black Belt of Alabama, educating four hundred 
girls and boys, is in dire need of funds. 

We should have $50,000 at once to maintain the standards 
which have made Calhoun an outstanding institution of 
An expert examination has shown that a 
further reduction of expenses would be unwise and yet both ends 
cannot be-made to meet without additional public support. 


Co-operating with the Boston Trustees and the Boston 
Calhoun Club, the Principal, 
one of the founders of the school thirty-three years ago, is 
now in Boston at Hotel Kempton, where she will be glad to 
consult with friends interested in Calhoun. 


$50,000 is the amount needed at once 


Not less than an additional $50,000 is also needed toward 


ToL oe ae ’ lL 

le 

‘|/ 

‘|\/ 

ALABAMA Board of Trustees i|lg 

Wiri1aM Jay ScHIEFrELin, New York ‘i: 

James E. Grece, Hampton :|\™ 

RoBert R. Moron, Tuskegee B 
Joserx P. Loup, Boston 

MARGARET Hiccryson BARNEY, Boston a 

2 

& 


Cheques should be made payable to Calhoun Colored School, 
and sent either to me or to Miss THorn, Hotel Kempton, 
237 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


N. Penrose HattowE Lt, Chairman Investment Committee 
Care of LEE, Hiccinson & Co., 44 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


[This advertise ment is paid for by a friend of the school] 


Py 


Miss CuHartoTtre R. THorN, 


' stant use. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
EASTER 
Trailing clouds of 


glory do we come 


FROM GOD 


who is our home 
WORDSWORTH 


(Continued from page 333) 
rians give out more than six thousand 
cards a year, and the cards are in con- 


tish books in the country. The Lettish 
people, who are in the neighborhood in 
large numbers, asked that good American 
books be translated into their language. 
The translating and printing was done in 
Riga, Russia. On the shelves also is an 


excellent library of American books trans- 


lated into Italian. 


Norfolk House Centre is not without its | 


problems. In recent years, Roxbury has | 
changed rapidly in the character of its 
population, due in part to conditions 


created by the war. Many aliens have 


moved in, some with strong Bolshevistic ) 
Witness the Roxbury riots 0i | 


tendencies. 
a few years back. Here was a chance for 


It is a distinctive library in| 
that it has the largest collection of Let- | 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


|THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


_ physical fitness, through educational advantages. 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presivent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis 
Lincoln Davis. M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place. Boston. Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
} ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


the Centre, of which it was not slow to | 


take advantage. 


American community spirit. 

Now the question has no doubt occurred 
to you: How is this great work financed? 
The endowment is small—quite inadequate 
to meet the expense. The budget has 
trebled in the last ten years. 
fiseal year, the cost of maintenance was 
$33,000. As we look over the annual re- 


ports, we find that the House has been | 
sustained year in and year out almost 


wholly by freewill contributions from Uni- 
tarians. The enterprise was founded in 
1883, when thirty-three children applied 
for admission and two classes were 
formed: one in cooking, supported by the 


South Congregational Church of which | 


Edward Everett Hale was then minister ; 
and one in dress-making, by the Second 
Chureh. Every 


by Unitarian churches and their sup- 
porters. 

This remarkable Unitarian tradition 
should be hailed by this Fellowship with 
considerable satisfaction. The work has 
grown fast. To-day the Board of Man- 


agers faces an unparalleled opportunity | 
Immediate | 


—without adequate resources. 
provision must be discovered somewhere 
to meet the need. Where in the Liberal 
church, or in any other church, is there 
a finer expression of applied Christianity? 
Norfolk House Centre is actually apply- 
ing what Unitarianism has taught for one 
hundred years—the making of good homes, 
good communities, good citizens, reverence, 
and obedience, ; 


As rapidly and tactfully | 
as possible, it is encouraging a ‘genuine | 


In the last | 


year of the forty-two | 
since, the undertaking has been cared for | 


SEVEN Park SquaRE, Boston, Mass. 
New York. Cuicaco, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KeEwuey, Headmaster 
ANDOovER, N.H. 


_ PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
| FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Aliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pz.D. 
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THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


the entire school at the University of Chicago. 


Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 


lent are preferred, those without it may be 


accepted. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as eenters of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


T: % 
hi Sala Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
* INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organizatlon. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Tiwary, Hostess Roc, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President, E. A. Cauncs, Treasurer. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, MASS. 


The Distinctive Contribution of Unitarians to non- 
sectarian social service in Boston. 

A Centre for the education of youth and adults in 
handicrafts, art, music, dramatics, domestic science, 
physical education, and club activities. 


Aim: ‘‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship.”’ 
. Cuartes L. DeNormanpre, President 
Freperick J. Soute, Director 


Therefore it seemed well in this cente- 
nary year to call the attention of the Fel- 
lowship to the fact that in Boston, the 
cradle of the faith, Unitarians, in the quiet 


way they prefer, are doing a vigorous, con- 
structive community work for better 
American citizenship, better American 
homes. ' 
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Fields 


ite 


unto the 


Harvest |. === 


READING, MASS. 


An unparalleled opportunity confronts organized Unitarianism at 
the outset of its second hundred years. Where there were once a 
few adventurous, dissenting minds, now there are multitudes of 
intelligence and humanity who are no longer satisfied to abide in 
the traditional beliefs. Some there are who remain as a liberalizing 
influence in the church of their fathers. 


But a great multitude have severed all church ties. Yet they have 
the universal human hunger for spiritual food. To these, Unitarian- 
ism offers welcome to a church home where reason and reverence do 
not conflict. But, in these days, this welcome and its attendant 
message must be broadcast with unremitting persuasiveness through 
the spoken and the printed word. There must be more church homes 
to offer their hospitality. 


ie 


In this endeavor the American Unitarian Association is the executive 
agent of its member churches. Both in advancing the influence of 
liberalism everywhere and in adding to our own household of faith 
the field for Unitarianism_is indeed white unto the harvest. How 
far this work will match the opportunity in the new century depends 
on how heavily our free churches invest in their co-operative enter- 


prise. 


Let Us Celebrate the Centenary 
by Doubling Our Contributions ! 


Please forward checks as soon as possible, made payable to 
HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“Now, Bobby, tell me which 
month has twenty-nine days in it this 


Teacher : 


year?” Bobby: “They all have.” 
“Why do you have such bad 
Native “To keep out the 


"Ta 


Tourist : 
roads in Spain?’ 
autos. We prefer to die of old age. 
Voz. 


Tell a man there are 267,543,201 stars 
and he will believe you, but if a sign says 
“fresh paint” he will make a personal in- 
yestigation. 


“T wish father wouldn’t live in the past 


so much.” “What is the harm?” “Every- 
thing was.so much cheaper then.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

“Wouldn’t you like to be really 


wealthy ?” 
“Well, not so wealthy that + couldn’t 
_ live beyond my income.’—Life. 


' A colored pastor recently gave this 
notice: “Next Sunday is our Communion 
Day. I want you to examine yourselves— 
not-your neighbors.’”—The Churchman. 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

The guy stepped on it and rushed past, 

A erash—he died without a sound, 

They opened up his head and found— 
Excelsior !—Baltimore Sun. 


'It has just been ruled that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has no jurisdic- 
tion over marriages solemnized in the 


air. Then what’s the use of regarding 
him as our chief sky-pilot?—Passing 


Show. 


His Secretary: “The citizens of Coma 
City, Ia., want you to give them a talk 
on the thirtieth day of next month.” The 
Eminent Statesman: “Tell them that for 
$300, paid in advance, I will give them 
my address on ‘The Blessings of Free 
Speech.’ ’—Detroit News. 


Harvard’s famous commons in Memorial 
Hall have passed, and the old lines of 
The Lampoon are recalled: 


Am I thin? Quite correct you conjecture. 

Memorial Hall is the place 
We breakfast on architecture ; 

For luncheon we simply say grace. 

- 

Nellie had been taken by her mother 
to a women’s club luncheon, and on being 
asked by her father what she had seen 
there, replied: “I saw Mrs. Smith wouldn’t 
eat potatoes, and Mrs. Armstrong wouldn’t 
eat potatoes, and Mrs. Williams wouldn’t 
eat potatoes.” “But why?’ questioned her 
father. “Oh, they said potatoes would 
make them fat; but, do you know, every 
one of them was fat already !”—Liberty. 


D. B. Knox in “Quotable Anecdotes.” 
Here is one with an Irish flavor. Magis- 
trate (to new policeman) : “Did you notice 
no suspicious characters about the neigh- 
borhood?” New policeman: “Shure, yer 
honor, I saw but one man, an’ I asked 
him wot he was doin’ there at that time 
o’ night. Sez he, ‘I have no business here 
jest now, but I expect to open a jewelry 
store in this vicinity later on.’ At that 
I sez ‘I wish ye success, sor.’”’ Magistrate 
(disgusted): “Yes, and he did open a 
jeweler’s store in this vicinity and stole 
seventeen watches.” New Policeman (after 
a pause): “Begorra, yer honor, the mon 
may have been a thafe, but he was no 
oiar.” 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. 

Vice-President, He M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass, 


Confidentia! Literary Work 
General Stenography. 
JEANNETTE SOULE, 


Verbatim Reporting. 
and Manuscript Typing. 
Foreign La Work. 


NZuUage 
145 Timball Building, Boston. Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be ass’ 5 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
paar a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


* Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiu1am B. Nicnois, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 

College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 
~ For Girls — 


Emphasizing 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POST GRADUATE ONE YEAR TUTORING 


COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 
individual instruction 
under the most careful 


supervision. 
Principals 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mass. 
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THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins, Minister Emeritus. Rev. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, Minister. Morning service 
at 11 4.M. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.M. Church School with Kinder- 


12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., rt 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 


ice 12.20 P.M. Gass 12.50 P.a. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Ropiaaess 
ng Prayer with sermon by Rev. Mr. Speight, 
April 5, Holy Communion 11 a.m. Daily serv- 


ices at 12.15 P.M. Monday to Friday inclusive. 


munion service on the first Sunday ‘of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery- 
All are welcome. 


ices. 


